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Fai  mess. . . 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


Chicago’s /airest  (least  biased)  newspapers— according  to  Chicago 
newspaper  readers*— are  the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News.  They 
are  also  considered  most  believable,  reputable,  honest,  accurate 
and  easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago  dailies.  What 
does  this  mean  to  an  advertiser?  We  can  only  report  that  , 
in  the  first  quarter  of  ’62  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  |  cmo 
carried  52.9'/(  of  general  daily  advertising  linage  in  the  I  Maj 

Chicago  market.  Upping  our  lead  position  of  ’61 !  i  MW 


CM«IGa 

sMvnuffj 


*Source:  “What  Chicapo  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newspapers."  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun  Times/Daily  News  representative. 
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Super  Seventy  Unit  exhibited  at  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  on 
special  truck  display  in  front  of  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scott 
uper 
eventy 


The  most  modern  press  on  the  market 


SPEEDS,  UP  TO 
.  70,000  PPH, 

OR  BETTER 


Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  any  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  a  complete  press  unit,  on 
display  under  conditions  which  permitted  full, 
careful  inspection. 

Over  25  completely  new  features,  explained 
and  demonstrated  to  the  convention  delegates. 


Acclaimed  as  an  outstanding  engineering  and 
mechanical  accomplishment. 

SCOTT  invites  you  to  see  this  modem  press 
in  operation  at  their  Plainfield,  N.  J.  plant  by 
appointment.  Or,  send  for  illustrated  brochure 
describing  the  features. 


presses  .OTT  &  CO. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piam:  piainfieid,  n  j  •  EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


The  Baltimore  Sun  Opens 
Latin  American  Bureau 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

B“We  are  faced  with  staggering  problems  in  Latin  America.” 

Thus  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  September  13. 

To  state  these  general  problems  in  terms  of  the  particular,  to 
distinguish,  for  example,  the  troubles  of  a  Brazil  from  those  of  a  Peru, 
and  to  provide  its  readers  a  clear  picture  of  a  vast  area  in  crisis  and  the 
steps  by  which  it  emerges  therefrom  or  is  overwhelmed  thereby.  The  Sun  has  opened  a 
permanent  bureau  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  the  paper’s  sixth  foreign  bureau  and  the  fifth  in  seven  years. 

Unlike  the  establishments  in  London,  Bonn,  Moscow,  Rome  and  New  Delhi,  the 
bureau  in  Brazil  is  a  continental  bureau— and  more  than  a  continental  bureau.  Latin 
America  extends  7,000  miles  from  the  Texas  border  to  Cape  Horn  and  3,200  miles  from 
ocean  to  ocean  at  its  widest  point.  In  it  live  200,000,000  people  in  22  nations. 

The  impact  upon  these  people  of  the  cold  war,  the  Common  Market,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress;  their  unending  struggle  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  remnants  of 
feudalism  and  to  close  out  centuries  of  exploitation  and  economic  stagnation;  their  efforts 
under  a  thousand  pressures  to  impose  upon  themselves  that  political  self-discipline  with¬ 
out  which  liberty  and  freedom  are  hollow  notions— these  are  the  things  the  bureau  will 
attempt  to  report. 

A  large  order. 

To  undertake  it  The  Sun  has  chosen  Nathan  Miller,  for  eight  years  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  political  reporter  recently  attached  to  its  Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Miller  cov¬ 
ered  both  Latin  American  conferences  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  at  the  first  of  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  launched;  the  second  ousted  Castro  Cuba  from  the  inter- 
American  system.  An  accomplished  linguist,  he  received  a  citation  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  of  public  affairs  from  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  For  years  all 
of  his  spare  time  has  been  spent  in  South  America. 

However  large  the  order,  the  obligation  to  do  something  about  it  is  even  larger. 

The  Sun  has  assumed  that  obligation. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

Editorial  Offices:  BALTIMORE  •  WASHINGTON  •  LONDON 
BONN  •  MOSCOW  •  ROME  •  NEW  DELHI  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


Keep  St.  Petersburg 
Blue  Chip! 


E.  B.  I.  jumped  from  $741  million  to  $820 
million  in  one  year!  (SM) 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  discovers  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  has  highest  per  capita  incidence  of 
stock  ownership  of  any  city! 

Media  Recards  “First  Fifty"  for  first  8 
months  of  Financial  Advertising  among  all 
morning  newspapers  shows:  — 


1.  New  York  Times 

Lines 

1,503,128 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,501,873 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

825,068 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

817,417 

,  5.  yrtprsburg  aimrs 

748,066 

6.  Chicago  Tribune 

728,112 

7.  Miami  Herald 

691,448 

8,  Atlanta  Constitution 

679,073 

9.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

589,326 

10.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

571,845 

Dollars  make  profits  pour  in! 

yptrrsburci  aimra 

HOPIDA  S  BEST  newspaper 


and 


Evening  Independent 

Represented  Dy  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

31 — Old  New  York  Sun  former  editorial  employees'  reunion,  5:30  p.m. 
Crystal  Room,  Henry  Hudson  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

2- 3 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Dinkler-Tetwiler,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Workshop, 
Treadway  Inn,  Labanon,  Pa. 

9-11 — Florida  Press  Association,  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

9- 1 1 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  La  Salle  Hotel,  South  Bend. 

10- 11 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

11- 12 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

12 -  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  election  of  officers  and 
awards  dinner.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12-14— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

15—  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Editorial  Page  Workshop, 
David  Mead  Inn,  Meadville,  Pa. 

15-16 — Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Sheraton-Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17-18 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (F.I.E.J.)  first 
Technical  Conference,  Centre  de  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave¬ 
nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

25 —  Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson. 

26- Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 

i  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18- 19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28-Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

10- 12 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
18-March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 

newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

MARCH 

11- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 

inar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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What  day  will  this  headline  appear? 


The  Times  delivers  your  message  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  rich  Los  Angeles  market,  to  the  families  who  account 
for  most  of  your  sales.  That’s  why,  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year.  The  Times  continues  to  lead  all  newspapers  in  the 
nation  in  advertising  volume. 

Times  families  now  number  a  record  772,439  weekdays 
and  1,120,153  on  Sunday  ...  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
influential  audience  in  the  market. 

Today,  tomorrow,  every  morning  of  the  year,  the  people 
who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


When  will  the  headlines  announce  that  California  has 
passed  New  York  in  population?  California  experts  say 
"this  November!”  New  York  officials  say  "not  until  next 
year!”  But  both  sides  agree,  it  will  happen — and  soon. 

From  the  sales  point  of  view,  the  more  important  half 
of  California  is  southern  California.  In  fact,  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  alone  accounts  for  43%  of  all  the  State’s 
population  and  45%  of  all  its  retail  sales. 

One  advertising  medium — the  Los  Angeles  Times — 
covers  this  10-biIlion  dollar  sales  market  most  effectively. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


Nationally  represented  DY  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Atara  &  Ormsbee,  In'.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chita^o,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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ORSON  BEAN.  STAR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPING' 
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So  YOU  WANT  to  get  away  from  the  gritty  grind  of  newspapn 
dom’s  serfdom  for  a  romantic  interlude  of  personal  advcii 
ture?  Derm  Dunwoodie,  Vancouver  newspaperman,  broke  out 
of  the  humdrum  routine  rut  and  departed  on  a  30-foot  home- 
built  sailing  vessel  for  Denmark  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
He  has  four  companions.  He  plans  to  write  a  book  about  the 
leisurely  voyage  of  his  ship,  described  as  a  cross  between  Noah's 
ark  and  a  Chinese  junk. 

Sketch  as  Sketch  Can 

Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us. 

Amid  tlieir  tears  and  their  smiles. 

They'll  end  up  with  better  obits 
If  we  have  the  dope  in  our  files. 

—Fred  J.  (Curran 

ft  i  scon  sin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 

— The  Albuquerque  Tribune  under  standing  head  “Marriage 
Licenses”  listed  suits  for  divorce.  And  the  Frankfort  (Ind.) 
Morning;  Times  printed  two  divorce  actions  under  a  news  story 
from  Fickle,  Ind.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago's 
American,  has  run  into  name  complications  on  his  staff.  He  has 
a  sports  writer  named  Bob  Fisher.  Mr.  Fisc'her’s  Sunday  assistant 
sports  editor  is  Ed  Schneider  and  now  he  has  added  Armanfl 
Schneider  (no  relation  to  Ed)  to  the  staff.  Armand  is  lately 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs 
Another  new  American  sports  staffer,  incidentally,  is  Paul  Neu 
mann.  a  former  part-time  sports  writer  for  the  paper.  .  .  .  Ernie 
Steward,  Geneva  (Ohio)  Free  Press,  w’rites:  “Examples  of  play 
on  names  for  column  headings  has  me  studying  names  just  to 
dream  up  an  appropriate  heading.  Dan  Ihde  (in  your  column 
Oct.  13)  appears  to  be  sharp  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  on 
this  score,  but  I  couldn’t  resist  ‘I  Declare!’  as  a  column  heading. 
Trouble  is.  I  may  be  ’way  off  base  on  the  pronunciation  of  hit 
name.  He  has  every  right  to  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business 
anyway.”  And  Sports  Editor  D.  David  DeLand.  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-journal,  replies  to  Mr.  Ihde.  sports  editor,  Porfales  (N.  M.) 
News-Tribune:  “The  Clovis  coach,  who  incidentally  was  ‘Coacl 
of  the  Year’  for  this  state  in  1960,  did  not  hug  any  official.  Im 
mediately  after  the  game  he  walked  across  the  field  and  shoo! 
hands  with  Portales’  coach.”  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Damn 
Yankees!” — Vancouver  Sun:  “Half  the  Pants  Are  In  Gettinj 
Them  On” — Denver  Post. 


The  growing  newspaper  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe 


Only  The  Boston  Globe  is  growing  in  total  general  automotive  linage,  increas¬ 
ing  its  share  of  the  Boston  market  from  36%  to  42%  in  the  last  ten  years. 
(In  the  same  period,  the  Herald-Traveler  dropped  from  44%  to  40%;  the 
Record-American-Advertiser,  from  21%  to  18%.)  ■  Point  to  remember:  The 
Boston  Globe  has  21%  more  “exclu- 
sive”  readers  than  any  other  Boston 
paper.  Almost  half  a  million  people 
read  The  Globe  and  only  The  Globe, 

Moinini/Evtning/Sundjy  A  Million  Maikel  Newspapei-New  Yoik-Chicago-Oetioit-los  Angele$-San  Francisco 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO 
BE  HALF  RIGHT  when  you’re 
selling  the  nation’s  13th  largest  standard 
metropolitan  market  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
with  its  Va  million  families  and  over  $4y2  billion 
net  buying  income,  which  is  bigger  than  that 
of  28  individual  states. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  BE 

RIGHT!  Use  one  newspaper  and  you  get 
only  45%  coverage.  Use  BOTH  and  you  reach 
78%  of  this  expanding  market  of  young 
families  spending  $600  million  in  food  stores 
and  over  $300  million  in  automobiles  and 
accessories.  Yes!  In  mid-air  and  on  terra  firma 
it  takes  two  to  be  right.  Let  us  tell  you  morel 

LARGEST  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 


Fast  Election  Returns 

"l^^u.i.ioNs  ol  dollars  wortli  of  e(]ui|)mcnt  will  l)e  used  by  radio  and 
television  to  convert  election  figures  into  a  news  aiul  entertain¬ 
ment  show  on  Nov.  fi.  (IBS,  for  example,  will  have  Precinct  Profile 
Analysis  to  proclaim  the  winner  even  though  only  a  fraction  of  the 
votes  has  been  tabulated.  No  doubt  it  will  be  fnn  to  watch. 

Our  compliments  go  to  the  news  media  in  W'ayne  County,  Michigait, 
who  are  installing  machines  to  speed  the  gathering  of  returns  so  that 
totals  are  known  soon  after  the  polls  close.  \Ve  can  now  foresee  the 
day  when  the  fast  rejMjrting  of  figures  will  put  an  end  to  the  nonsense 
of  predicting  the  outcome  hours  after  the  last  ballot  has  been  cast. 


Secrecy  in  Rome 

Tt  is  not  a  satisfying  experience  for  reporters  to  cool  their  heels  ont- 
side  an  historic  gathering  of  2,500  church  leaders  in  Rome  and  wait 
for  a  spokesman  to  tell  them  merely  that  “some  of  the  fathers  de¬ 
fended  a  projxisal  and  some  attacked  it.” 

This  is  something  the  press  will  have  to  live  with  while  the  Vatican 
Council  proceedings  are  shrouded  in  secrety.  I'lie  epidemic  of  specu¬ 
lative  “conflict”  stories  from  the  prelates’  sessions  brought  reporters 
a  scolding  lor  covering  the  Council  as  though  it  were  a  political  con¬ 
vention.  However,  a  grouj>  of  .\merican  bishops  saw  that  some  cure 
for  the  press  fever  was  needed.  I  hey  took  steps  to  encourage  the 
official  dispensers  of  news  to  be  more  heljiful,  but  so  far  there  has 
been  no  discernible  tendency  to  fulfill  the  retpiirements  of  thorough 
re|x>rting.  In  the  long  run  the  most  remarkalile  story  of  this  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Council  may  be  the  complete  obedience  to  the  rule  of  secrecy  by 
all  of  the  churdnnen,  including  the  observers  who  occupy  “the  best 
seats  in  the  house,”  while  the  press  waits  outside  for  morsels. 


The  White  House  Memo 

4  i.THoiGH  the  President  avoided  refereiues  to  “a  national 
emergency”  even  after  he  had  issued  a  tpiarantine  order  in  the 
Cuban  situation,  there  appeared  to  be  valid  reasons  for  his  retpiest  to 
news  metlia  to  be  cautious  in  reporting  information  that  might  affect 
national  security.  (Certainly  no  one  in  the  newspajjer  business  woidd 
not  agree  to  using  the  While  House  memorandum  as  a  checklist  if  any 
doubt  shoidd  arise  whether  certain  news  should  be  published  or  not. 

.\s  long  as  the  memorandum  is  effective  in  heading  off  publication 
of  information  that  would  harm  this  nation,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
White  House  will  go  no  further.  1  he  decision  to  jirint  or  not  to  print 
still  rests  with  res)K)nsible  editors.  No  one  in  government  is  em|>ow- 
ered  to  order  an  editor  not  to  print  a  story.  If  some  serious  violation  of 
security  occurs,  then  we  may  exjjett  a  move  to  imjKise  formal  censor¬ 
ship,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 

Right  now  news  desks  should  be  alertetl  to  exercise  care  and  restraint 
in  processing  news  which  may  flow  from  foreign  sources.  That’s  a  part 
of  the  seairity  problem  which  can’t  be  met  with  a  presidential  memo 
which  our  own  news  services  will  respect. 
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/  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  llii 
tcilderness. — John,  I ;  Will. 
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o  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912,  1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N.l 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertising 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian; 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  Now  York 
22,  N.Y.  PLaza  2-7050. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
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PIOUS  BUT  FUTILE 

I  submit  these  brief  comments  regard¬ 
ing  Murray  Snyder’s  proposal.  (E^P,  Oct. 
13). 

The  “collision  of  views”  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  press,  the  prevention  of 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the  objective 
of  Mr.  Snyder’s  proposed  panel  of  high- 
powered  newspaper  executives,  is  in  my 
opinion  an  unavoidable  phenomenon.  The 
creation  of  such  a  panel  would  be  a  pious 
but  futile  undertaking. 

t'rovernment  always  has  and  always  will 
attempt  to  suppress  information  it  would 
prefer  not  to  see  in  print.  The  motive  of 
such  desires  for  suppression  may  be  de¬ 
fensible  or  Jndefensible,  and  the.se  two 
motives  may  be  so  intermingled  that  their 
definite  identification  often  depends  upon 
a  point  of  view  rather  than  fact  or  logic. 

Responsible  newspapers  always  have 
been  and  I  trust  always  will  be  highly 
skeptical  of  Government’s  intent  in  the 
suppression  of  information  and  should 
continually  seek  to  pry  it  out,  using  re¬ 
sponsible  judgment  and  already  available 
advice  as  to  whether  publication  of  the 
information  would  in  fact  adversely  affect 
the  public  interest. 

These  opposing  attitudes  cause  the  “col¬ 
lision  of  views”,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  would  serve  any  good 
pur|)ose  to  prevent  the  collision. 

Newspapers  should  never  delegate  even 
advisory  powers  to  any  panel  on  what  to 
print  or  not  to  print.  For  if  the  advice  of 
such  a  panel — established  to  furnish  it — 
were  disregarded  a  search  for  sanctions  to 
enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  advice  would 
surely  follow. 

There  is  plenty  of  advice  available  in 
Government  today  on  whether  publication 
of  certain  types  of  information  is  actually 
prejudicial  to  security.  Whether  to  accept 
or  disregard  the  advice  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers. 

B.  M.  McKelway 

Editor. 

Washington  (D.  C. )  Star 
*  *  * 

(Editor's  Note:  E&P  invited  comment 
on  Mr.  Snyder’s  press  panel  proposal  from 
a  small  group  of  leaders  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Mr.  McKelway  is  president  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Others  either  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  or  withheld  their  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time.) 


POSTED! 

Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  News 

BIAS 

I  am  confused  by  B.  K.  .lohnpoH’s 
letters  regarding  the  doctors’  strike  or 
“absence  from  work”  in  Saskatchewan. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  cover¬ 
age  (I  think  our  coverage  was  as  good  if 
not  better  than  anyone  else’s)  I  am  curi¬ 
ous  about  his  distinction  between  editorial 
page  bias  and  bias  in  the  news  columns. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  myths  of  our  time 
that  a  news  story  can  be  written  without 
some  show  of  bias.  No  man,  impartial  as 
he  may  try  to  be,  can  avoid  some  partiality 
when  writing  about  a  contentious  subject. 
Unless  he  simply  quotes  verbatim  both 
sides  to  a  dispute,  some  bias  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  through  omission  or  selection. 

Bias  occurs  everyday  in  a  newspaper  on 
the  basis  of  how  much  space  is  given  to  a 
story  and  what  part  of  the  story  is  played 
up  in  the  lead  or  through  emphasis  in  the 
body  of  the  story  itself.  Even  the  page 
position  of  the  story  brings  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  bias.  At  its  best,  bias  is  bound  to 
emerge  in  the  reporter’s  estimate  of  what 
is  “important”  or  “news  worthy”  and  later, 
in  the  city  editor’s  estimate  of  the  copy 
finally  written  by  the  reporter. 

If  anyone  can  tell  me  how  you  can  avoid 
this.  I’d  be  delighted. 

Stanley  Handman 

Montreal. 

(Mr.  Handman  is  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Montreal  Star.) 

*  *  * 


help  bring  on  the  destruction  we  fear.  If 
we  say  yes,  if  we  say  we  must  continue  to 
look  for  ways  and  means  out  of  our  pre¬ 
dicament,  we  enhance  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  solution.  To  a  large  degree  the 
future  fate  of  the  world  rests  in  the  sum- 
total  of  our  private  decisions:  everyone 
who  says  that  war  is  inevitable  helps  to 
bring  the  war  closer;  everyone  who  says 
that  war  is  not  inevitable  helps,  in  a  tiny 
but  real  way,  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing.” 

Newspapermen  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  way  they  influence  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

Maitrice  G.  Postley 

Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  • 

SALES  PER  DOLLAR 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  (Oct.  6)  on  “Cost  of  Advertising.” 

Certainly,  something  must  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  such  a  marked  drop  in  sales  per 
dollar  of  advertising. 

Of  course.  I  know  I’m  prejudiced,  but 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  exces¬ 
sive  high  cost  of  tv  advertising,  including 
as  it  does  in  effect  the  underwriting  of  a 
large  part  of  the  amusement  business,  is 
responsible.  Imagine  paying  a  very  young 
woman  for  a  few  minutes  of  time  per  week 
the  salary  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Imagine  paying 
over  and  over  and  over  again  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  canned  announcement.  Imagine 
both  of  these  things  coming  out  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget. 

My  belief  is  that  if  American  industry 
wants  to  underwrite  such  expenditures, 
they  should  do  it  out  of  their  public  rela¬ 
tion  budgets,  and  not  out  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  hard-sell  budgets.  When  American 
industry  put  the  largest  part  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  into  real  advertising, 
namely  print  media,  the  facts  prove  they 
got  $116  worth  of  sales  for  every  dollar  of 
their  advertising  budget,  whereas  today, 
when  they’re  placing  such  an  extensively 
high  percentage  in  tv  advertising,  their 
sales  per  dollar  of  advertising  budget  has 
dropped  to  $90. 

Herbert  W'.  Moloney 

New  York. 

(Mr.  Moloney  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives.) 

Short  Takes 
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— Olenn  (N.  Y.)  TimcH  Herald 
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Reformed 
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Quick  Tax  Slash 
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PROPHECY 

In  E&P  (Sept.  15)  you  quoted  a  West 
Coast  advertising  agency  in  connection 
with  economic  forecasting.  Neither  you  nor 
the  agency  referred  to  the  problem  as  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  which  it  is. 

I  think  the  following  paragraph  written 
by  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  in  the  magazine, 
“ETC.”,  in  the  summer  of  1960  makes  a 
cogent  point.  Here’s  the  direct  quote: 

“Is  there  any  escaping  the  destruction 
with  which  the  world  is  threatened?  Since 
this  is  a  question  involving  human  rela¬ 
tions,  any  answer  we  give  involves  neces¬ 
sarily  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  we 
say  no,  if  we  say  that  our  present  national 
policy  is  the  only  possible  one,  we  shall 
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**When  I  first  started  in  the  business,  we  made  mostly 
sizes  34-38.  Now  it*s  38-42.  It*s  not  the  clothes  that 


have  changed  so  much.  lt*s  the  people  in  them.** 


New  York  is  fashion  for  a  growing  market.  How  do 
New  Yorkers  keep  in  style?  They  shop  T he  New  York 
Times.  It  carries  more  department  store  advertising 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. . .  more  national 
apparel  ad vertising  than  any  other  consumer  medium. 
The  New  York  Times  not  only  serves  New  Yorkers 
with  the  most  news . . .  it  sells  them  with  the  most 
advertising.  New  York  is  The  New  York  Times. 
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White  House  Asks  Press 
To  Follow  Security  Guide 

Sensitive  News  Areas  Listed 
After  Action  In  Cuban  Crisis 


Washington 

Wire  service  and  network 
executives  were  called  to  the 
White  House  Tuesday  evening: 
for  an  hour  long:  meeting:  with 
President  Kennedy  and  top  gov¬ 
ernment  press  officers  on  the 
subject  of  “National  Security 
Information.” 

The  meeting,  a  White  House 
spokesman  told  reporters  the 
following  day,  was  directed  at 
the  current  international  situa¬ 
tion  and  referred  principally  to 
items  of  news  not  considered  in 
the  public  interest. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  they  are  trying  to  fore¬ 
stall,  he  said,  was  a  recent  net¬ 
work  show  in  which  a  woman 
who  had  just  returned  from 
Guantanamo  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  questions  posed  had 
to  do  with  how  many  ships  were 
in  the  harbor  when  she  left  and 
questions  relating  to  troop 
movements. 

The  meeting  was  held  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  issuance  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  editors  and  radio  and 
television  new^s  directors  which 
spelled  out  the  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  not  be  given 
out  and  contained  a  request  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
caution  in  the  printing  or  broad¬ 
casting  of  such  information  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere. 

To  .4id  De('i»>ions 

The  White  House  official  em¬ 
phasized  that  this  was  not  a 
matter  binding  on  editors  nor  a 
form  of  voluntary  censorship.  It 
was  felt,  he  said,  that  if  editors 
had  a  category  of  information 
which  was  believed  not  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  publish 
that  it  would  aid  them  in  their 
decision. 

The  matter  was  to  be  taken 
up  also  w'ith  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents.  Asked  if  this  included 
Russian  reporters  he  said  he 
didn’t  think  that  w'ould  avail 
much.  However,  he  added,  that 
much  of  their  information  comes 
from  reading  the  papers  and 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  they 


could  not  read  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation. 

With  the  President  in  the 
Tuesday  meeting  were  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger,  Arthur  Sylvester  of 
Defense  and  Robert  Manning  of 
the  State  Department. 

The  memorandum  began  with 
this  statement: 

“The  following  information  is 
considered  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  therefore  will  not 
be  released  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Despite  this  fact,  it 
is  possible  that  such  information 
may  come  into  the  possession  of 
news  media.  During  the  current 
tense  international  situation, 
the  White  House  feels  that  the 
publication  of  such  information 
is  contrary  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  We  ask  public  information 
media  of  all  types  to  exercise 
caution  and  discretion  in  the 
publication  of  such  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Group  al  Vi'liile  House 

News  media  representatives 
at  the  White  House  meeting 
were:  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Waxhirif/ton  Star,  as 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Wes  Gallagher,  William 
Beale  Jr.,  and  Whitney  Shoe¬ 
maker,  from  AP,  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son,  Lyle  WiLson  and  Merriman 
Smith,  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  William  R.  McAndrew, 
NBC,  Blair  Clark,  CBS,  and 
James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC. 

It  w'as  explained  to  them  that 
the  President  was  issuing  a  di¬ 
rective  to  military  commanders 
on  information  involving  na¬ 
tional  security.  The  group 
agreed  to  leave  it  entirely  up  to 
Mr.  Salinger  to  prepare  a  mem- 
oiandum  along  this  line  for  the 
guidance  of  the  press.  They 
promised  to  disseminate  it. 

The  suggestion  that  an  indus¬ 
try  representative  be  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  liaison  between 
the  government  and  the  press  on 
questions  of  news  arising  un¬ 
der  the  memorandum  was  not 
deemed  to  be  within  the  prov¬ 


ince  of  those  at  the  conference. 

The  memorandum  advice  will 
l)e  subject  to  voluntary  cooper¬ 
ation,  information  officers  at 
the  highest  level  of  government 
being  available  to  discuss  the 
security  phase  of  news  if  the 
press  asks  questions  about  it. 

Query  Desk 

A  “Cuban  News  Operation” 
was  set  up  in  the  Pentagon  un¬ 
der  the  general  direction  of 
Orville  Split,  director  of  news 
services  in  the  defense  depart¬ 
ment.  Three  men  provide  round- 
the-clock  contact  with  newsmen. 
A  defense  spokesman  said  the 
usual  procedure  would  be  to  an- 
•swer  questions  from  news  media 
by  saying,  in  effect,  “If  we  had 
our  choice  we  would  (or  would 
not)  use  the  information.” 

William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  was 
called  to  Washington  to  make 
preparations  for  setting  up  a 
more  formal  arrangement  for 
censorship.  He  w'as  in  the  Office 
of  Censorship  under  Byron 
Price  during  World  War  II. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of 
UPI,  sent  a  message  on  the 
wire  to  bureaus  and  corre¬ 
spondents  to  read  the  White 
House  memo  and  keep  a  copy 
of  it  on  file. 

“In  the  interests  of  national 
security,”  Mr.  Johnson  stated, 
“our  aim  is  to  exercise  caution 
and  discretion  as  requested  by 
the  White  House  memorandum. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  offi¬ 
cial  cen.sorship  the  UPI  must  be 
the  final  judge  of  what  is  car¬ 
ried  in  its  news  report.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  concerning  news- 
worthy  information  please 
check  with  New  York.” 

No  Self-.4ppoinlcd  (ienM>rM 

A  memorandum  to  the  AP 
staff  from  general  manager  Wes 
Gallagher  said  the  AP  would 
comply  W’ith  the  Presidential  re¬ 
quest  and  he  looked  to  the  staff 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
handling  of  the  new's. 

“We  do  not,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
said,  “want  self-appointed  cen- 
•sors  either  on  the  staff  or  out¬ 
side  it  nor,  in  these  crisis-torn 
times,  do  w'e  want  hurried  spec¬ 


ulative  stories  based  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  facts.” 

He  cautioned  the  staff  to  con¬ 
sult  the  general  news  desk  be¬ 
fore  either  arbitrarily  leaving 
out  or  including  news  in  stories 
if  they  feel  it  might  fall  under 
the  guidelines.' 

«  «  « 

TEXT  OF  MEMO 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
memorandum  which  the  White 
House  offered  to  news  media 
this  w'eek  as  a  guide  on  national 
security  information. 

1)  Any  discussion  of  plans 
for  employment  of  strategic  or 
tactical  forces  of  the  United 
States  including  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  an  new  or  planned  loca¬ 
tion  of  command  or  control  cen¬ 
ters  or  detection  systems. 

2)  Estimates  of  United  States 
capability  of  destroying  targets, 
including  numbers  of  w’eapons 
required,  size  and  character  of 
forces  required,  ability  of  these 
forces  to  penetrate  defenses, 
and  accuracy  or  reliability  of 
our  forces  or  w’eapon  systems. 

.3)  Intelligence  estimates  con¬ 
cerning  targets  or  tai’get  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  numbers,  types 
and  locations  of  aiming  points 
in  the  target  system,  enemy  mi.s- 
sile  and  bomber  forces,  etc. 

4)  Intelligence  estimates  of 
enemy  plans  or  capabilities,  or 
information  which  would  reveal 
the  level  of  success  of  United 
States  intelligence  efforts  or  op¬ 
erations  with  respect  to  Cuba  or 
the  Communist  bloc. 

.5)  Details  as  to  number  or 
mov'ements  of  United  States 
forces,  including  naval  units 
and  vessels,  aircraft,  missile 
forces  or  ground  forces,  ammu¬ 
nition,  equipment,  etc.  An¬ 
nouncement  may  be  made  of 
such  unit  movements  after  the 
movement  has  been  completed. 

6)  Degree  of  alert  of  military 
forces. 

7)  Location  of  aircraft  or 
supporting  equipment.  Presence 
of  aircraft  obsei-vable  in  the 
public  domain  may  be  confirmed. 

8)  Emergency  dispersal  plans 
of  aircraft  and  units  including 
dispersal  capabilities,  times, 
schedules  or  logistical  support. 

9)  Official  estimates  of  vul¬ 
nerability  to  various  forms  of 
enemy  action,  including  sabo¬ 
tage,  of  United  States  armed 
forces  and  installations. 

10)  New  data  concerning  op¬ 
eration  missile  distribution, 
numbers,  operational  readiness. 
Estimates  of  effectiveness  of 

(Continued  on  page,  12) 
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HOUSE  OFFERS  8140,065,780 

Stockholders  Weigh 
Omaha  Bid  Oct.  31 


Directors  of  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 
have  recommended  that  share¬ 
holders  accept  an  offer  made  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets.  The  transaction 
would  inin  to  $40,065,780  if  Mr. 
Newhouse  were  to  obtain  all  of 
the  218,640  outstanding  shares 
of  stock.  He  has  offered  $183.25 
a  share  through  an  Omaha 
broker. 

At  a  special  meeting  Oct.  19, 
the  board  of  directors  voted  to 
call  a  stockholders  meeting  for 
Oct.  31  to  take  formal  action  on 
the  Newhouse  offer. 

In  addition  to  the  World- 
Herald,  which  is  published 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday, 
with  combined  daily  circulation 
of  252,000  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  265,000,  the  company 
owTis  the  Herald  Corporation, 
licensee  of  a  Channel  7  tele¬ 
vision  station,  KETV.  Other 
assets  are  a  doctors’  building,  a 
large  tract  of  real  estate,  and 
surplus. 

The  newspaper  plant,  con¬ 
structed  in  1947,  is  being  im¬ 
proved  and  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  of  new  equipment  installed. 

In  a  statement  of  ownership 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  the 
principal  stockholders  in  World 
Publishing  Company  are  shown 
as  the  following:  Martha  H. 
Hitchcock,  54,000  shares 
(24.73%);  W.  E.  Christenson, 
president  and  editor,  2,325;  Ben 
H.  Cowdery,  vicepresident,  3,- 
866;  Peggy  D.  Cowdery,  8,334; 
Gilbert  H.  Doorly,  4,664;  First 
National  Bank  of  Omaha,  as 
trustee  under  several  wills  and 
agreements,  75,709 ;  Katherine 
D.  Young  Clark,  8,298;  M.  B. 
McNab,  3,444;  Evalena  New- 
branch,  4,152. 

There  are  several  blocks  of 
shares  held  in  trust  for  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Doorly  heirs.  W.  Dale 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  board, 
is  listed  with  200  shares. 

Under  a  voting  trust  agree¬ 
ment,  executed  in  1940,  a  block 
of  105,616  shares  (48.55%) 
must  be  voted  as  a  unit  in  all 
questions,  including  the  sale  of 
assets.  Each  trustee  has  one 
vote  and  a  majority  vote  pre¬ 
vails.  The  agreement  pertained 
to  stock  owned  by  Margaret  H. 
Doorly,  Henry  T.  Doorly,  Ruth 
Hitchcock,  Gilbert  H.  Doorly, 
Katherine  D.  Young  and  Peggy 
D.  Cowdery. 

Trustees  are  Margaret  H. 


Doorly,  Ruth  Hitchcock  Stew¬ 
art,  Gilbert  H.  Doorly,  Kath¬ 
erine  Young  Clark,  Ben  H. 
Cowdery,  Walter  E.  Christenson 
and  Barton  H.  Kuhns. 

The  agreement  was  to  extend 
for  15  years  following  the  death 
of  Henry  T.  Doorly  (June  27, 
1961).  A  1941  Nebraska  law 
limited  such  agreements  to  five 
years. 

In  June,  when  Mr.  New¬ 
house  purchased  the  assets  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  New  Orleans,  his 
total  bid  for  272,000  outstanding 
shares  was  $40,820,000. 

• 

Brush-Moore  Buys 
Weirton  Times 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
which  have  headquai’ters  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  have  acquired  the 
Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Timen,  an 
evening  newspaper  with  7,000 
circulation,  it  was  announced 
Oct.  25. 

The  purchase,  negotiated  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker,  was  made  from  the 
Ogden  Group  Newspapers,  with 
headquarters  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Gordon  Strong,  president  of 
the  Brush-Moore,  said  no 
changes  were  contemplated  in 
the  staff  of  the  Weirton  Times. 
C.  J.  Denne  is  general  manager 
and  Earle  V.  Wittpenn  is  editor. 

The  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
now  own  six  daily  newspapers 
in  Ohio,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  California,  one  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  one  in  West  Virginia, 
and  three  radio  stations. 

• 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard; 
Home  Show  Director 

Cl^EVELAND 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  89,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Home  and  Flower  Show  and  a 
former  newspaperman,  died 
Oct.  20.  A  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.,  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Utica  and  Albany 
papers  in  his  youth  and  city 
editor  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star  from  1889  to  1905. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Stoddard  came 
to  the  old  Cleveland  Leader  as 
a  leporter  and  became  its  real 
estate  and  building  editor  and 
conducted  a  photoplay  section. 
In  1919,  he  entered  the  trade 
association  field. 


$500,000  Gift 
To  Pension  Fund 
Is  Up  To  Judge 

Springfieid,  Mass. 

Estimating  this  year’s  profits 
at  $675,000,  officers  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  publish  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  have  asked  for 
court  approval  to  give  $500,000 
to  the  employes’  pension  funds 
for  1962. 

Robert  W.  Meserve,  counsel 
for  the  newspapers,  told  Judge 
Daniel  D.  O’Brien  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  would  ease  the  tax 
liability  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  by  about  $260,000  since 
an  actuary  has  advised  that  the 
normal  cost  of  funds  for  the 
year  is  $844,000. 

Court  approval  is  required  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “status  quo”  order 
while  hearings  are  conducted  on 
the  lawsuits  brought  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse  to  remove  the  present 
management  of  the  Republican 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
and  trustees  of  the  funds. 

Ciash  Reserve 

David  Burstein,  attorney  for 
the  Newhouse  interests,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  court  giving  per¬ 
mission  for  the  contribution  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  the  funds  are 
“fantastic”  in  size  and  their 
income  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  requiiements  until  1970. 

Mr.  Meserve  said  the  com¬ 
panies  have  about  $2,500,000  in 
cash  or  cash  equivalents.  The 
pension  funds  have  assets  of 
about  $16,500,000  but  past  serv¬ 
ice  liabilities  total  $17,750,000. 

The  proposal  interrupted  the 
master’s  hearings  which  have 
gone  into  110  days  with  testi¬ 
mony  exceeding  18,000  pages. 
Newark  Ledger  Co.,  owned  by 
Mr.  Newhouse,  holds  a  large 
minority  interest  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Company  and  has  a  con¬ 
tract  for  acquisition  of  addi¬ 
tional  trust  fund  shares  in  1967 
which  would  give  Newhouse 
substantial  control. 

In  recent  months  the  witness 
has  been  Sidney  R.  Cook,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  newspapers.  At  one 
session  on  cross-examination 
Mr.  Cook  told  how  he  had  “ad¬ 
vised”  Mr.  Newhouse  to  sell  out 
his  interest  to  the  local  man¬ 
agers. 

Objection  to  Newhouse 

At  that  time,  in  June,  1960, 
Mr.  Cook  said  he  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  age  to  be  owning 
some  25  newspapers,  in  addition 
to  television  stations  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Also,  Mr.  Cook  said,  he 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Roy  Thomson 
Sees  Serviee 
In  Expansion 

Expansion  of  his  holdings  in 
the  communications  media  en¬ 
ables  him  to  render  greater  serv¬ 
ice,  Roy  H.  Thomson  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  which 
opened  Oct.  25  in  New  York. 

He  has  no  desire  just  to  make 
a  lot  of  money,  the  Canadian- 
born  publisher  and  owner  of 
broadcasting  stations  on  five 
continents,  declared. 

It  is  his  philosophy,  Mr. 
Thomson  said,  that  a  newspaper 
which  fails  to  make  money  is 
generally  either  not  fulfilling  a 
need,  or  else  is  being  badly 
managed. 

“If  I  try  to  make  money,”  he 
said,  “it  is  not  for  my  personal 
needs.  These  are  few.  I  have  all 
the  Rolls  Royces  and  Cadillacs 
I  can  use,  I  don’t  smoke,  drink 
very  little,  and  it’s  years  since  I 
gave  a  mink  coat  to  anybody  ex¬ 
cept  a  member  of  my  family.” 

Mr.  Thomson,  who  started  his 
empire  with  a  tiny  radio  station 
in  Canada,  went  on:  “But  if  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and 
television  stations  w'hich  I  own 
or  control  or  operate  are  mak¬ 
ing  money,  then  I  know  that 
they  are  rendering  a  social  serv¬ 
ice.  And  the  bigger  the  opera¬ 
tion  grows  the  greater  the  serv¬ 
ice  being  rendered.  And  the  big¬ 
ger  the  operation  the  better  and 
more  efficient  it  can  be  made.” 

He  is  expanding  into  the 
newly-developed  states  of  Af¬ 
rica  and  Asia  and  into  the  West 
Indies  and  Australia  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  level  of 
literacy  among  the  peoples,  Mr. 
Thomson  explained. 

In  Glasgow,  Mr.  Thomson 
.said,  he  runs  a  training  college 
for  television  executives. 

Mr.  Thomson  insisted  that  he 
exercises  no  direct  control  over 
the  editorial  functions  of  his 
enterprises  since  he  has  neither 
a  lust  for  political  power  nor 
other  forms  of  megalomania. 

“It  is  my  firm  belief,”  he  said, 
“that  a  multiple  publisher  has 
no  justification  for  interposing 
his  owm  personality  between  his 
newspapers  and  their  readers.” 

In  a  note  on  business  he  re¬ 
ported  that  the  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  he  introduced  in  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London  last 
February  had  suffered  “terrify¬ 
ing  losses”  but  is  now  racing 
ahead  on  a  profitable  basis.  In 
its  first  year,  he  added,  the 
venture  will  cost  him  $2,000,000. 
The  magazine’s  circulation 
gained  150,000  (15  percent)  but 
advertising  was  very  light. 
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‘National  Urgency’ 
Day  at  White  House 


By  Gerry  Van  tier  Heuvel 


VATICAN  EYE — AP  photographer  Girolamo  Di  Malo  uses  a  640-mm. 
lens  on  his  camera  atop  a  colonnade  around  St.  Peter's  Square  to  get 
pictures  of  activities  at  the  Ecumenical  Council. 


Guild  Strike  Threat 
Hangs  Over  New  York 


Text  of  Memo 
On  Security 
Information 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
strike  capability  of  missile 
forces. 

11)  Details  of  command  and 
control  systems,  including  new 
or  planned  command  posts  and 
facilities,  estimates  of  ability 
to  survive  enemy  attack,  secur¬ 
ity  measures,  etc.,  including  sea 
or  airborne  command  posts. 

12)  Details  of  airlift  or  sea¬ 
lift  capabilities,  including  size 
and  natui-e  of  forces  to  be  lifted, 
time  limits  for  such  lifts,  and 
supply  capabilities,  with  respect 
to  possible  specific  areas  of  op¬ 
eration. 

Editors  having  doubt  about 
information  and  wanting  to  es¬ 
tablish  whether  or  not  it  is 
wthin  the  purvdew  of  this 
memorandum  should  contact  the 
news  desk,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  at  Oxford-5-3201,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Such  advice  will 
be  on  an  advisory  basis  and  not 
considered  finally  binding  on  the 
editor  (s). 


QUESTION  on  a  ticklish  matter  is  asked  by  Mauro  Lucentini  of  ANSA, 
the  Italian  news  agency.  Off-the-record  sessions  enable  foreign  re¬ 
porters  in  this  country  to  have  access  to  top-level  officials.  Conversa¬ 
tions  continue  during  coffee  hour  which  follows.  The  Correspondents 
Center  also  has  a  library,  wire  service  reports,  and  a  staff  of  four 
USIA  people  to  assist  in  research  and  arrange  interviews. 


Word  came  to  newsmen  that  mis  ^Dio,uuu 
many  of  the  2,438  council 

fathers  were  disturbed  by  the  The  New  York  Times  Corn- 
published  reports  of  a  split  pany  has  reported  a  consoli- 
among  the  bishops  on  a  national  dated  net  income  of  $1,552,00( 
basis.  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept 

A  gi’oup  of  U.S.  bishops  set  30,  compared  with  $987,000  foi 
up  a  special  committee  to  help  the  first  nine  months  of  1961. 
newsmen  as  specialists  on  vari-  This  was  equivalent  to  $14.0'! 
Rome  ous  topics  as  the  formal  dis-  j>er  share  of  common  stock  ir 
Reporters  covering  the  Ecu-  cussions  develop.  1962  as  compared  with  $6.95  pel 

menical  Council  found  they  had  In  an  unrelated  action,  Pope  share  in  1961.  The  1961  result 
to  do  a  lot  of  hard  digging  for  John  issued  a  decree  which  bans  included  a  net  gain  on  the  sab 
news  this  week.  Only  meager  photographs  of  a  dying  pontiff,  of  Times  Tower  of  $377,000,  o: 
details  of  discussion  and  debate  Intimate  details  of  the  death  $4.63  per  share, 
in  the  secret  sessions  were  dis-  agony  of  Pope  Pius  XII  were  Net  income  from  operations 
pensed  in  the  official  briefings,  pictured  by  a  physician  in  the  was  $618,000  compared  with  i 
The  Council’s  press  office  an-  Papal  hou.sehold  and  sold  for  loss  of  $271,000  for  the  sam« 
nounced  one  day  that  a  200-page  publication.  period  of  1961. 

document  on  liturgy  had  been  •  Dividends  from  the  Sprue* 

introduced  into  the  delibera-  Falls  newsprint  mill  were  $394, 

tions  and  that  21  of  the  "  $872,000  last  year 

“fathers”  spoke  on  it — “some  Chicago  Principal  factors  for  th( 

defended  it  and  others  attacked  Approximately  26  pages  of  favorable  comparison  with  the 


Coverage 
At  Vatican 
Isn’t  Easy 


Harold  Lew  Takes 
SI 6,000  HEW  Post 

Washington 

Harold  R.  Levy,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Neu'f<day 
(Long  Island),  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Public  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  $16,- 
000  a  year  post  by  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bess  Furman  Armstrong, 
a  former  New  York  Times 
reporter,  who  has  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  writing  assignment  from 
the  Public  Health  Seiwice. 

Mr.  Levy,  42,  is  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  newspaperman.  His 
father,  Harold  C.  Levy,  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Tim^s  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  Charles  H.  Lev>’,  was 
publisher  of  the  Trenton  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Levy  joined  Newsday  in 
1953  and  has  been  Washington 
Bureau  chief  for  the  past  seven 
years.  He  is  married  to  Bonnie 
Angelo  Levy,  also  a  Newsday 
correspondent  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club. 
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BACKROUND  BRIEFING  sessions  with  high  U.S,  government  officials 
is  one  of  the  principal  services  which  the  USIA-operated  Foreign 
Correspondents  Center  (near  the  UN)  provides.  At  the  latest  such 
affair,  Ernest  S.  Wiener,  standing,  director  of  the  Center,  fields  ques¬ 
tions  for  Thomas  Sorenson,  left,  deputy  director  of  USIA,  and  Carl  T. 

Rowan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 


UN  Press  Club  Opens 
Despite  Cuba  Crisis 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  atmosphere  was  unusu¬ 
ally  tense  at  the  United  Nations 
on  Tuesday  as  the  Security 
Council  prepared  for  a  4  p.m. 
emergency  session  at  which  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  would  have 
their  first  dramatic  confronta- 
P  tion  over  the  issue  of  missile 
ba.ses  in  Cuba. 

UN  correspondents  who  are 
accustomed  to  covering  the  beat 
where  all  the  world’s  major 
headaches  and  dilemmas  end  up 
these  days,  reflected  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  crisis  as  they  gravely 
discussed  the  issues  and  one 
repeatedly  overheard  the  words 
“grim”  and  “dangerous.” 

One  Western  correspondent 
who  shares  an  office  with  some 
Soviet  newsmen  expressed  re¬ 
lief  that  the  Russians  had 
shown  up  at  their  office  the 
morning  after  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  television  address  on  the 
crisis  and  added:  “They  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  as  scared  as 
1  was.” 

As  the  deadline  for  the 


Security  Council  session  neared, 
officers  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association  also 
had  to  ponder  the  minor  but 
nonetheless  worrisome  problem 
of  whether  to  go  ahead  with  a 
scheduled  5:30  p.m.  housewarm¬ 
ing  for  the  association’s  new 
press  club.  More  than  350  invi¬ 
tations  had  been  sent  out  to 
newsmen,  delegates,  and  various 
members  of  the  Secretariat  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Food  and  drink  for 
hundreds  were  already  on  hand 
for  the  occasion  and  a  formal 
ceremony  had  been  planned  at 
which  the  association  was  to 
present  the  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  with  the  first,  perman¬ 
ent  member’s  card  for  the  new 
clubroom  facilities. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the 
association  decided  it  would 
hold  to  its  schedule.  There  were 
too  many  invitations  involved  to 
cancel  the  affair  easily  and 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Color  Map  of  Cuba 
With  Kennedy  Speech 

Chicago 

A  four-color  map  of  Cuba  was 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  90  min¬ 
utes  after  President  Kennedy 
finished  his  speech  ordering  a 
quarantine  on  delivery  of  offen¬ 
sive  weapons  to  Cuba. 

W.  I).  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  said  five  years  ago  “it 
would  have  taken  two  days  to 
get  this  map  in  the  paper.” 

The  Tribune  was  replated  at 
6:15  p.m.  to  carry  the  story  of 
the  Kennedy  talk,  and  the  full 
text  was  in  the  paper  by  6:45 
p.m. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  the  color 
plates  were  prepared  when  it 
became  apparent  the  situation 
in  Cuba  was  building  to  a  cli¬ 
max,  adding: 

“When  we  heard  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  going  to  make  a  speech 
of  national  urgency,  we  ordered 
the  plates  cast  and  put  on  the 
presses  at  noon.  Everything 
pointed  to  Cuba,  but  we  with¬ 
held  publication  of  the  map 
until  we  heard  the  President’s 
message.” 

• 

New  Circulator 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ted  H.  Gano  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Huntington  Publishing 
Company,  succeeding  L.  J. 
Cheatham.  Mr.  Gano,  a  native 
of  Washington  state,  was  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  of 
the  Jerstey  Journal  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 
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Censorship 
Code  During 
World  War 

The  Code  of  Wartime  Prac¬ 
tice  under  which  news  media 
functioned  voluntarily  during 
World  War  II  with  Byron  Price 
as  chief  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  began  as  follows: 

“All  media  of 'publication  and 
radio  are  asked  not  to  publish 
or  broadcast  information  in  the 
following  classes  except  when 
such  information  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  publication  or  broad¬ 
cast  by  appropriate  authority  or 
is  specifically  cleared  by  the 
Office  of  Censorship:” 

There  followed  a  list  of  cate¬ 
gories  : 

Secret  war  plans,  or  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  or  conversa¬ 
tions  which  concern  military  op¬ 
erations. 

Information  about  actual  or 
impending  enemy  attacks  on 
continental  United  States. 

Movement  of  military  units, 
their  equipment,  identification 
of  units  or  ships,  identification 
of  combat  casualties  until  made 
available  officially  or  by  next  of 
kin. 

Movement  of  transports,  con¬ 
voys,  etc.,  existence  of  mine 
fields,  harbor  defenses,  etc.,  in¬ 
formation  about  damage  to 
merchant  ships. 

Information  concerning  air¬ 
craft,  fortifications,  installa¬ 
tions,  etc. 

New  or  secret  weapons,  loca¬ 
tion  of  plants  making  them,  rate 
of  production,  movement  of  war 
materiel. 

Information  concerning  war 
intelligence  or  counterintelli¬ 
gence,  operations,  methods  or 
equipment  of  the  United  States, 
its  allies,  or  the  enemy. 

Information  as  to  war  pris¬ 
oners. 

Advance  information  on  Pres¬ 
ident’s  travels;  also  movements 
of  military  officers  in  the 
Pacific-Asiatic  area. 

Photographs  or  maps  convey¬ 
ing  any  of  the  information  spec¬ 
ified  in  other  sections  of  the 
Code;  aerial  photographs  of  de¬ 
fense  installations,  etc. 

• 

Giiiltl  Scholar 

A  $1,000  scholarship  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  was  awarded  to 
Stephen  M.  Shields,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  was  graduated  in  June 
from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  he  majored  in  poli¬ 
tical  science.  He  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter. 
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Quick  Tally 
System  Tried 
In  Michigan 


Electronic  data  collection 
equipment  will  provide  fast  dis¬ 
semination  of  election  results 
for  Wayne  County  in  the  Nov. 
6  election. 


Clem  Drossier,  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  here,  said  a 
cooperative  effort  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Presn,  the  Detroit  News 
and  radio-  television  stations 
WJBK,  WJR,  WWJ  and  WXYZ 
— all  of  them  AP  members — has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  system  utilizing  DataRay  401 
and  DataPhone  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  units  in  eight  locations 
in  the  county. 

DataRay,  sold  and  serviced 
by  the  Standard  Register  Co. 
of  Dayton,  and  manufactured 
by  the  Raytheon  Co.,  Boston, 
instantaneously  transmits  in¬ 
formation  from  a  punched  card 
via  telephone  line  to  a  central 
receiving  station  at  a  speed  of 
10  characters  a  second.  The  or¬ 
dinary  printed  communication 
speed  is  about  two  characters  a 
second. 


It  is  believed  that  with  the 
use  of  DataRay,  election  re¬ 
sults  in  selected  races  in  Wayne 
County  will  be  completely  to¬ 
taled  before  midnight.  Previ¬ 
ously,  final  results  often  were 
not  received  until  the  morning 
of  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Drossier  said  two  offices 
will  be  tabulated  with  the  sys¬ 
tem — ^the  race  for  governor  be¬ 
tween  incumbent  Democrat  John 
B.  Swainson  and  Republican 
George  Romney,  and  the  con¬ 
test  between  Democrat  Neil 
Staebler  and  Republican  Alvin 
M.  Bentley  for  the  new  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  office. 

More  than  1700  precincts  in 
Wayne  County  will  be  tabulated. 

Initial  phases  of  vote  tabu¬ 
lation  will  remain  the  same  as 
they  have  been  in  past  years. 
As  precincts  tabulate  their 
votes,  the  ballot  books  will  be 
sent  by  police  cars  to  seven 
stations  throughout  the  city. 
Then,  the  new  system  will  take 
over  for  the  AP  members. 


igan  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
the  electrical  impulses  will  acti¬ 
vate  a  receiving  unit  at  the 
Free  Press  election  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  produce  a  duplicate 
punched  card  containing  the 
latest  figures.  This  information 
will  then  be  fed  by  direct  tele¬ 
phone  line  to  the  AP  election 
headquarters  in  the  News  build¬ 
ing,  and  relayed  by  teleprinter 
to  the  local  AP  members,  and  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  punched  card  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter,  and  its  information  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  running  tally  of  the 
state-wide  election  returns  for 
the  two  offices. 


S.F.  Examiner 


Sweeps  Hearst 


Group’s  Prizes 


Circulalioii  Change 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Stuart  Rowley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virf/inian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  and  Joseph  P. 
Daughtrey,  a  circulation  super¬ 
visor,  has  been  named  city 
circulation  manager.  Donald 
Smith,  former  circulation  coun¬ 
sellor,  has  been  appointed  city 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Ledger-Star. 


In  each  of  the  seven  central 
collection  points,  established  by 
the  City  Election  Commission, 
AP  will  install  a  DataRay  send¬ 
ing  unit  and  card  punch  ma¬ 
chine.  As  a  punched  tab  card, 
containing  the  precinct-by-pre¬ 
cinct  tally  for  each  of  the  four 
candidates,  is  completed,  it  will 
be  fed  into  the  DataRay  trans¬ 
mitting  unit.  Travelling  over 
telephone  lines  and  the  Data¬ 
Phone  system  installed  by  Mich¬ 


Promoter  Named 


Robert  P.  Pettegi  ew  has  Ijeen 
named  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Pacific  Coast  Edition. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Francis  X.  Timmons,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  director.  Mr. 
Pettegrew  will  transfer  to  San 
Francisco  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by  David 
Gibson. 


This  was  the  Seventh  Annual 
Hearst  Newspapers  Writing  and 
Photography  Contest. 


AANR  Seeks 
Data  for  Ad 


Computers 


A  program  of  research  to 
determine  audience  data  on  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  is  being 
explored  by  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

John  B.  Mauro,  of  The  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  said  the  commit¬ 
tee,  composed  of  research  and 
marketing  men  of  10  newspaper 
representative  firms,  has  been 
working  with  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  media  program¬ 
ming  for  computers. 


Cummiltee  Meniberfi 


PRIZE  MUG  SHOT — Chief  photographer  William  Nichols,  at  left,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  accepts  the  John  Randolph  Hearst  Memor¬ 
ial  Trophy  for  excellence  in  photography  from  John  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  who 
is  a  photographer  on  the  New  York  Mirror. 


The  Sa7i  Francisco  Examiner 
has  won  the  two  top  Hearst 
Newspapers  awards  for  1961- 
1962,  in  recognition  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  writing  and  photogra¬ 
phy. 

The  Examiner  received  both 
“The  Chief”  plaque  as  the 
“best-written”  Hearst  News¬ 
paper,  and  the  “John  Randolph 
Hearst  Memorial  Trophy”  for 
excellence  in  photography. 

The  double  win  swept  the 
year’s  competitions  in  which  all 
Hearst  newspapers  across  the 
nation  participate. 

At  ceremonies  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Frank  Conniff,  national 
editor  of  the  Hearst  News- 
j)apers,  made  the  presentation 
of  the  permanent  plaque  to 
Edmund  J.  Dooley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  The 
John  Randolph  Hearst  Memor¬ 
ial  Trophy  was  presented  to 
William  Nichols,  Examiner 
chief  photographer,  by  John 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  himself  a 
photographer  with  the  New 
York  Mirror. 

Attending  the  ceremonies 
were  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
president  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  executives 
of  the  Examiner  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  whose  work  won  prizes  in 
the  Hearst  national  monthly 
contests. 


Members  of  the  AANR  Re¬ 
search  Committee  are:  Warren 
Bragg,  Eugene  Dalgin,  John 
Hesse,  John  Honomichel,  Frank 
La  Rose,  Frank  McTague  Jr., 
Pete  Marron,  Ted  Rathbone, 
Harold  Riesz,  and  John  Smith. 

According  to  Mr.  Mauro,  the 
AANR  committee  is  empha¬ 
sizing  the  “exploratory”  nature 
of  the  research.  He  said  its  aim 
is  to  supply  “adequate  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  acceptably 
compiled,”  with  the  expectation 
that  “demographic  information” 
will  be  supplied  within  the 
framework  of  the  newspaper 
medium. 

AANR  recently  appropriated 
money  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  pilot  studies. 


Major  Objectives 


The  major  objectives  of  the 
program  are: 

1)  Flexibility — Each  new.s- 
paper  could  conduct  a  study  of 
its  own  audience  composition. 

2)  Total  Audience  Data — 
Most  propo.sals  to  date  cover 
either  metropolitan  areas  or  tv 
market  area  definitions.  The 
AANR  committee  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  necessarily  a  real¬ 
istic  measure  of  a  newspaper’s 
total  audience. 


3)  Uniformity — The  AANR 
program  involves  standard 
methods  for  sample  selection, 
study  methods,  questionnaires, 
and  reports.  Therefore,  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  individual  newspapers 
would  be  comparable  to  each 
other,  and  an  advertiser  would 
be  able  to  measure  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  composite 
audience  he  would  reach  with  a 
given  list  of  newspapers. 

4 )  Depth — Any  newspaper, 
regardless  of  size,  can  pai'tici- 
pate,  and  therefore,  smaller 
markets  would  not  necessarily 
be  penalized  in  computer  pro¬ 
grams. 
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Pigeons  Fly  Again 
At  Reuter  Landmark 
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Reuters  News  Agency  hon¬ 
oured  its  founder,  Paul  Julius 
Reuter,  when  a  commemorative 
ceramic  plaque  was  unveiled 
Oct.  19  in  Aachen,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  wall  of  the  house 
where  he  started  a  pigeon-post 
service  112  years  ago. 

Recent  research  has  identified 
the  house  as  a  present-day  inn 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  its  top 
story  sliced  off  by  a  British  shell 
in  World  War  II. 

After  Aachen’s  Chief  Burgo¬ 
master,  Herman  Heusch,  had 
unveiled  the  plaque,  Walton  A. 
Cole,  Reuters  general  manager, 
released  a  w'hite  pigeon  w’hich 
was  the  signal  for  the  mass 
liberation  of  about  1,000  others. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  spec¬ 
tators  w’ho  applauded  the  salute 
to  Julius  Reuter  were  many 
European  newspaper  and  news 
agency  executives.  Another 
guest  was  Madame  Louise  Gel- 
ler  Baten,  a  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Heinrich  Geller,  the 
Aachen  innkeeper  who  provided 
Julius  Reuter  with  his  first 
pigeons  in  1850. 

Pledge  Is  Removed 

Earlier,  the  first  Reuters 
Board  meeting  to  be  held  out¬ 
side  the  United  Kingdom  took 
place  in  the  baroque  18th  cen¬ 
tury  Couven  House.  It  w'as 
opened  by  the  Chairman  John 
L.  Burgess,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  pledging  itself  to 
maintain  Reuters  reputation  for 
integrity,  independence  and 
impartiality. 

It  said:  “The  Reuter  Board  of 
Directors  meeting  in  Aachen, 
Germany,  the  City  where  in 
1850  Paul  Julius  Reuter  founded 
Reuters  News  Agency,  resolve 
that  they  will  continue  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  ensure 
that  Reuters  reputation  for  un¬ 
biassed  and  impartial  reporting 
remains  untarnished. 

“Further,  they  solemnly  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Reuter  Agree¬ 
ment  of  Trust,  known  as  the 
Reuter  Trust  or  Charter,  shall 
continue  to  be  their  guide  for 
the  future  and  in  particular 
that  Reuters  integrity,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  from  bias 
shall  at  all  times  be  fully  pre¬ 
served  and  that  no  effort  shall 
be  spared  to  expand,  develop 
and  adapt  the  business  of 
Reuters  in  order  to  maintain 
in  every  event  its  position  as  the 
leading  w’orld  news  agency.” 

At  a  luncheon  followMng  the 
unveiling  ceremony,  Mr.  Cole 
said  the  advent  of  the  Common 


Market — ushering  in  an  epoch 
that  would  change  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world  —  had 
added  a  new  dimension  to  Euro¬ 
pean  news.  It  called  for  even 
greater  concentration  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  appetite  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  for  new's  of  each 
other — and  this  applied  to  Brit¬ 
ain  whether  or  not  she  joined 
the  Common  Market,  he  said. 

Paul  Julius  Reuter  had  fol- 
low’ed  the  cable  where  he  did  not 
force  the  cable  to  follow  him. 
said  Mr.  Cole. 

“We  follow  the  cables  too  as 
we  shall  follow  the  .satellites, 
the  stars,  the  planets  and  what¬ 
ever  fresh  scientific  wonder  may 
come  in  communications. 

“A  Reuter  correspondent 
might  well  file  a  dispatch  from 
the  moon  in  the  lifetime  of  many 
of  us.  Outer  space,  the  moon,  or 
Mars  will  become  part  of  ‘as¬ 
signment  Reuter*’,”  he  said. 

Exchange  via  Tplsiar 

The  commemoration  cere¬ 
monies  which  began  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  had  been  opened  when 
Reuters  in  Aachen  sent  greet¬ 
ings  to  New  York  via  the  Amer¬ 
ican  space  satellite  Telstar.  A. 
Doon  Campbell,  Reuters  news 
manager,  sitting  in  Aachen’s 
14th  Century  City  Hall,  was 
connected  via  the  London  Tele¬ 
phone  Exchange  and  the  British 
space  communications  centre  at 
Goonhilly  Dowms  in  Cornwall 
W’ith  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  York 

Times,  in  New  York. 

At  10.22  G.M.T.  the  call  came 
through  clearly.  “You  could  be 
next  door,”  Mr.  Campbell  said. 
“Are  you  in  pyjamas?” 

“It’s  very  dark  here,”  was 
Mr.  Catledge’s  reply. 

Campbell  then  handed  the 
telephone  to  Herr  Heusch  who, 
after  a  few  minutes  conver.sa- 
tion  with  Mr.  Catledge,  said 
“You  know,  there  are  so  many 
former  citizens  of  Aachen  now 
living  in  your  great  country, 
wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  convey 
to  them  by  means  of  your  news¬ 
paper  best  wishes  and  regards 
from  their  native  town?  This 
w'ould  indeed  make  us  so 
happy.” 

Mr.  Catledge  said  he  would 
be  delighted  to  convey  the 
Mayor’s  wishes  to  natives  of 
Aachen. 

He  expressed  his  own  person¬ 
al  happiness  and  the  honour 
felt  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
American  journalism  in  general 
in  being  able  to  participate  in 
this  commemorative  affair. 
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AS  FREE  AS  TRUTH — Walton  A.  Cole,  general  manager  of  Reuters, 
lets  fly  a  pigeon  to  symbolize  the  start  of  the  worldwide  news  service 
from  an  inn  in  Aachen,  West  Germany,  112  years  ago.  Facing  camera 
and  smiling  is  John  L.  Burgess,  Reuters  board  chairman. 


“We  owe  a  gi-eat  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude,  all  of  us,  to  Reuter  and 
his  successors,”  said  Mr,  Cat¬ 
ledge. 

He  said  that  on  his  own  be¬ 
half  and  speaking  for  Don  Max- 
w'ell,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  other  associates  in 
American  journalism,  he  con¬ 
veyed  w’armest  greetings  to 
Reuters  and  the  city  of  Aachen 
on  the  commemorative  cere¬ 
monies. 

Closed  a  Gap  in  1850 

Paul  Julius  Reuter  started  his 
pigeon-post  seiwice  in  Aachen 
in  1850  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Brussels  and  Aachen 
which  then  existed  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  line.  This  lasted  for  only 
nine  months,  however,  by  which 
time  the  gap  had  narrowed  to 
five  miles. 

In  1851  Reuter  came  to 
London  and  soon,  from  an  office 
set  up  in  two  rooms  near  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  with  a  12- 
year-old  boy  as  his  assistant,  he 
was  providing  the  capital’s  fi¬ 
nancial  world  with  the  speediest 
news  of  developments  on  con¬ 
tinental  bourses. 

His  choice  of  London  proved 


to  be  sound,  for  his  arrival 
coincided  with  the  laying  of  the 
first  Channel  cable.  As  he  built 
up  a  chain  of  coirespondents 
throughout  Europe,  he  quickly 
resumed  his  idea  of  adding  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  intelligence  to  his 
commercial  news. 

While  he  was  immediately 
successful  with  stockbrokers 
and  merchants,  he  struggled  for 
seven  years  to  interest  British 
newspapers  in  his  service. 

But  he  W'as  rew’arded  in  the 
end.  By  1859  the  “Reuters  tele¬ 
grams”  had  their  unchallenged 
place  in  the  British  Press. 

• 

Weeklies  Are  Joined 

Farmington,  N.  H. 

Sam  S.  Clevenson,  former 
copy  reader  on  newspapers  in 
Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  announced  sale  of  his  weekly 
Farmington  News  to  Richard 
and  Frederick  Noyes,  who  re¬ 
cently  established  a  weekly  at 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.  Richard  Noyes 
operates  an  offset  printing  shop 
where  the  Farmington  News 
W'as  produced  since  November. 
Robert  Fortier  will  be  executive 
editor  of  both  the  Pittsfield  and 
Farmington  papers. 
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Cone  Dreads 
Agency  ‘War’ 
For  Billings 

Chicago 

Announcement  by  Marion 
Harper  Jr.,  that  McCann-Erick- 
son  has  decided  to  “double  its 
position”  i,n  the  Chicago  market 
has  stirred  an  advertising 
agency  battle. 

It  led  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chair¬ 
man  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
a  Chicago  agency,  to  wonder  if 
Mr.  Harper  is  “declaring  war” 
on  Chicago  agencies. 

The  question  stemmed  from 
Mr.  Harper’s  remarks  at  a 
central  region  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  Mr.  Harper  is 
chairman  of  the  AAAA  and 
president  of  Interpublic  Inc., 
McCann-Erickson  parent  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Harper’s  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  doubling  his  agency’s 
billings  in  Chicago  “can  mean 
only  that  Harper  is  going  to 
take  business  away  from  other 
agencies,”  Mr.  Cone  declared. 

McCann-Erickson  bills  about 
$20,000,000  a  year  through  its 
Chicago  office. 

Shifting  of  Accounts 

Mr.  Cone  said  he  is  concerned 
about  the  advertising  industry’s 
chief  worry — the  constant  shift¬ 
ing  of  accounts — and  he  feels 
that  Mr.  Harper’s  announce¬ 
ment,  if  carried  out,  means  war¬ 
fare  that  would  upset  the 
stability  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago. 

Last  year,  260  major  accounts 
with  billings  totaling  $320,000,- 
000  changed  agencies  across  the 
nation. 

This  constant  shifting  was 
referred  to  by  John  H.  Platt, 
retired  senior  vicepresident  of 
Kraft  Foods,  at  the  AAAA 
meeting,  as  a  “vicious  form  of 
musical  chairs  that  might  be 
likened  to  Russian  roulette.” 

He  said  that  agency  changes 
are  moving  at  virtually  the 
same  pace  this  year  as  they  did 
in  1961. 

Mr.  Platt  added: 

“When  we  witness  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  agency  firings  I’m 
strongly  suspicious  that  man¬ 
agement  of  some  companies  in¬ 
volved  don’t  know  what  they’re 
doing  and  are  acting  in  a  rather 
irresponsible  and  capricious 
way. 

“When  sales  are  off  do  we  dig 
deeply  enough  to  find  out  the 
real  reasons  why,  or  do  I  and 
my  people  look  for  the  first 
‘goat’  we  can  find? 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  too 


common  practice  of  making  the 
advertising  agency  a  ‘whipping 
boy’  is  a  red  herring  that  ob¬ 
scures  fundamental  causes  of 
business  downtrend  or  failures.” 

• 

ABC  Diagnosis 
Theme  Is  Tops 
In  Competition 

An  entry  by  the  Modem  Hos¬ 
pital  was  named  as  winner  of 
the  Grand  Award  in  the  1962 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Promotion  Awards  Competition. 

An  advertisement,  prepared 
by  Russell  T.  Sanford,  Director 
of  Market  Research,  Modem 
Hospital,  won  over  all  entries 
in  the  Business  Publication  cate¬ 
gory  before  being  judged  the 
best  entry  in  all  categories  of 
the  annual  competition.  The 
awards  were  presented  Oct.  26 
by  Robert  W.  Boggs,  ABC 
Board  chairman,  during  the 
closing  session  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau’s  annual  meeting  in  New 
York. 

The  Promotion  Awards  were 
initiated  by  ABC  in  1957  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  encourage  members 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  ABC 
circulation  values.  The  Modern 
Hospital  used  an  analogous 
theme  for  its  winning  adver¬ 
tisement,  comparing  the  circula¬ 
tion  audit  by  ABC  auditors  with 
the  diagnostic  check  of  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  blood  circulation  by  a 
doctor. 

ABC  Promotion  Award  win¬ 
ners  in  newspaper  categories 
were : 

Daily 

Advertisement  —  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  —  News- Journal,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida;  and  Gazette, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Editorial  —  Gazette,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion — News-Sun,  Waukegan,  Il¬ 
linois. 

Weekly 

Advertisement  —  Patent 
Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Editorial  —  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Il¬ 
linois.  Honorable  Mention  — 
Catholic  Universe  Bulletin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  statement  on  the  use  of 
ABC  data  by  Miss  Helen  Ander¬ 
son,  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  won  the  Special 
Advertising  Buyer  Award. 

• 

Books  and  Authors 

Chicago 

Robert  Cromie,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Sunday 
magazine  of  books,  is  writing  a 
new  feature  about  books  and 
authors.  It  is  appearing  each 
Friday  in  the  Today  section. 


Press  Told 
Of  Harmful 
‘Strike’  Talk 

A  study  entitled  “TWU 
(Transport  Workers  Union)  and 
the  Press  in  Airline  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes”  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of 
America  to  counter  union  strike 
propaganda  which,  the  associa¬ 
tion  claims,  costs  the  airlines 
heavily  in  lost  traffic. 

The  association  summed  up 
the  airlines’  point  of  view  in  a 
memo  to  PR  regional  commit¬ 
tees  to  which  was  attached  an 
excerpt  from  the  UPI  Log  of 
Aug.  11. 

The  memo  stated: 

“A  number  of  airline  unions, 
as  you  know,  are  making  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  technique  of 
announcing  ‘strikes,’  ‘strike 
votes’  and  ‘strike  threats’  with 
the  intent  of  driving  traffic  away 
from  the  airlines  and  making 
the  airlines  more  susceptible  to 
union  demands. 

“Such  announcements  to  the 


press  are  not  intended  as  a  I 
warning  to  the  employer  of  a  I 
possible  strike,  but  as  a  device  I 
to  hurt  the  employer  economic-  I 
ally — much  as  a  strike  itself  A 
would  do  —  by  driving  away  l| 
business.” 

The  memo  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  the  UPI  Log 
was  “confidential.”  UPI’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Francis  T.  Leary, 
gave  E&P  permission  to  quote  it. 

“When  handling  stories  of 
unions  announcing  strikes 
against  airlines  or  railroads 
please  make  certain  you  include 
high  up  whether  the  disputing 
parties  have  exhausted  all  legal 
blocks  to  a  strike  and  when  a 
strike  could  actually  take  place. 

“Otherwise,  the  reader  might 
conclude  the  halt  of  transporta¬ 
tion  has  started  or  was  hours 
away. 

“One  union  recently  an-  f 
nounced  strike  plans  without 
mentioning  that  the  various 
steps  required  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  had  not  yet  been 
exhausted  and  that  it  probably 
would  be  three  months  before  a 
strike  could  be  called.” 

A  summary  of  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  was  sent 
to  newspapers  by  the  ATA. 


Sunday  Comics  Bring 
Retailers  Big  Sales 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Success  stories  of  local  retail 
advertising  in  color  Sunday 
comics  sections  may  lead  the  way 
to  a  comeback  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  those  avidly-read  sec¬ 
tions,  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  was  told  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York  Oct.  19. 

William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
listed  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  editors  and  publishers 
are  showing  greater  interest  in 
their  comics  sections  and  obtain¬ 
ing  great  reader  and  adver¬ 
tising  acceptance. 

Fun  Section 

One  of  the  cases  he  cited  was 
that  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  which  on  last  June  10 
turned  its  comics  section  into  a 
Fun  Section  with  one  full  page 
devoted  to  text  columns  dealing 
with  a  children’s  story,  a  love¬ 
lorn  column,  horoscope,  do-it- 
yourself  handicraft  patterns  and 
“Golden  Years”  by  Tom  Collins. 
On  another  page  is  a  Sunday 
crossword  puzzle  and  an  astron¬ 
omy  feature  taking  one-third  of 
the  space  and  on  another  page 
is  Heloise  with  household  hints. 

W.  W.  Truax,  assistant  man- 
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aging  editor  of  the  Dallas  New’s, 
who  attended  the  Newspaper  >' 
Comics  Council  meeting,  later  ' 
told  E&P  that  the  text  features  |<’ 
used  to  appeal  to  all  ages  and  ^ 
proof  has  b^n  gained  that  there  | 
is  high  readership  among  all  | 
ages.  p 

The  Fun  Section  was  started  | 
for  these  principal  reasons:  I 

5  Reasons  I 

1)  To  provide  more  space  for  W 
live  news  in  the  weekend  edi-  I 
tions,  relieving  the  Sunday  new’s 
sections  of  about  seven  columns 

of  material  they  had  been  using. 

2)  To  reduce  the  number  of 
Sunday  comics  for  which  the 
paper  had  to  pay  without 
reducing  the  size  of  the  section. 

3)  To  give  the  advertising 
department  an  opportunity  to 
sell  space  in  the  section  to  local 
advertisers. 

4)  To  highlight  standing  fea¬ 
tures  by  presenting  them  in  this 
colorful,  attractive  section, 

5)  To  draw  readers  into  the 

comics  section  in  the  belief  that 
horoscope  and  crossword  puzzle 
fans,  for  example,  will  ferret  | 
out  these  features  anywhere.  I 

(Continued  on  page  52)  I 
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Couponed  Preprint  Ad  Draws  High  Praise; 
Gift  Stars  Coupon  Plan  To  Test  in  ’63 


More  than  1500  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  420,000,000,  plus  354 
Sunday  supplements  represent¬ 
ing  49,000,000  circulation,  will 
share  a  $20,000,000  advertising- 
promotion  budget  with  maga¬ 
zines,  tv,  direct  mail  and  bill¬ 
boards  —  in  1964. 

Gift  Stars,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
will  spend  that  sum  of  money 
(via  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.)  to 
promote  its  new  nationwide  gift 
coupon  program  designed  to 
build  “brand  loyalty"  for  con¬ 
sumer  products  of  various  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  made  possible 
by  new  developments  in  elec¬ 
tronic  processing  of  data. 

The  plan  is  tied-in  with  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell’s  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Division  which 
has  developed  a  new  optical 
scanning  system  capable  of 
“reading”  1500  coupons  per 
minute,  or  11  billion  coupons 
annually  in  the  Gift  Stars  pro¬ 
gram. 


Proniule  Demand 

Sponsors  said  the  coupon 
plan,  which  will  supplement 
various  trading  stamp  pro¬ 
grams,  is  aimed  at  promoting 
consumer  demand  and  continu¬ 
ing  brand  loyalty  for  a  broad 
range  of  nationally  known  prod¬ 
ucts  carried  on  the  shelves  of 
the  nation’s  370,000  food,  drug 
and  specialty  stores. 

Curtis  L.  Carlson,  Gift  Stars 
president,  said  the  plan  will  be 
launched  on  a  test-market  basis 
in  the  Denver  mountain  area 
early  next  year,  with  some  40 
nationally  advertised  products 
and  a  test-area  saturation  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  Early  in  1964,  the  plan 
will  go  national,  accompanied 
by  what  advertising  experts  say 
will  be  “the  strongest  advertis¬ 
ing-promotion  program  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  period  of  time  in  the 
history  of  American  merchan¬ 
dising,”  Mr.  Carlson  said. 

“Orthoscanning,”  according  to 
James  H.  Binger,  president  of 
Honeywell,  “promises  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  automatic  document 
handling  techniques”  because  it 
adds  to  data  processing  systems 
“a  new  dimension  of  self-cor¬ 
rection,”  the  ability  of  the 
.scanning  system  to  automati¬ 
cally  regenerate  lost  or  garbled 
information. 

How  Plan  Works 

The  Gift  Stars  program  will 
operate  as  follows: 

Participating  brand  name 
manufacturers  will  include  Gift 
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STARS  OF  NEW  COUPON  PRO¬ 
GRAM — James  H.  Binger  (stand¬ 
ing),  president  of  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  and  Curtis  L.  Carlson, 
president  of  Gift  Stars,  Inc.,  check 
Honeywell  400  computer  as  it 
tabulates  sample  run  of  coupons 
to  be  distributed  nationally  in  new 
Gift  Stars  coupon  program.  Cou¬ 
pons  will  be  affixed  to,  or  con¬ 
tained  in,  a  variety  of  consumer 
products  sold  through  the  nation's 
370,000  food,  drug  and  novelty 
stores.  When  redeemed  by  house¬ 
wives,  coupons  will  be  exchanged 
for  free  gifts.  Honeywell  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system  is 
expected  to  process  about  30  mil¬ 
lion  coupons  daily  under  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

Star  coupons  in  their  packages 
or  on  the  label.  The  housewife 
will  purchase  the  products  at 
regular  prices.  She  will  collect 
the  coupons,  forward  them  to 
Gift  Stars  and  receive  the  gift 
of  her  choice  by  return  mail 
from  the  nearest  Gift  Stars 
warehouse.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  is  the  manufacturer  billed 
for  his  share  of  the  Gift  Stars 
coupons  sent  in  by  the  house¬ 
wife. 

The  plan  involves  no  costs  to 
the  housewife,  and  no  effort  on 
her  part  other  than  collecting 
coupons  and  mailing  them  to 
Gift  Stars  in  a  pre-addressed 
envelope.  It  invokes  no  costs  to 
the  retailer,  no  handling  or  ef¬ 
fort  on  his  part  and  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  merchandis¬ 
ing  promotions  he  may  be  using, 
such  as  distribution  of  trading 
stamps  at  the  checkout  counter 
or  his  own  product  couponing. 

Mr.  Carlson  explained  that 


Gift  Stars  coupons  are  included 
by  participating  manufacturers 
on  selected  products  such  as 
food,  drugs,  household  products, 
cosmetics  and  toiletries.  These 
coupons,  measuring  3%  inches 
long  and  2^4  inches  wide,  are 
automatically  packed  in,  affixed 
to,  or  made  a  perforated  portion 
of  the  labels  of  participating 
products. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Gift 
Stars  plan  makes  it  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  speed  and  wiz¬ 
ardry  of  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing.  That’s  where  Honey¬ 
well’s  Orthoscanner  comes  into 
the  picture.  Gift  Stars  expects 
to  distribute  approximately  11 
billion  coupons  in  its  first  full 
product  year,  Mr.  Carlson  said. 

The  plan  capitalizes  on  the 
power  of  coupons  to  draw  cus¬ 
tomers  to  participating  prod¬ 
ucts,  coupled  with  the  strength 
of  a  continuous,  inventory-sup¬ 
ported  gift  program,  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  said.  “Put  these  together 
on  a  storewide,  nationwide  basis, 
and  you  will  witness  consumer 
brand  loyalty  that  has  never 
before  been  achieved  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  merchandising.” 

The  plan,  he  continued,  will 
have  all  the  impact  of  “cash- 
off”  incentive  coupons  but  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  cou¬ 
pon  processing,  and  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  will  have  a 
vested  interest  in  repurchasing 
the  same  brand. 

“Gift  Stars  expects  the  im¬ 
pact  of  its  program  to  be  felt 
almost  immediately,”  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  said.  “We  are  confident  that 
a  20%  to  30%  sales  increase 
will  be  recorded  on  participating 
Gift  Stars  products  within  90 
days  of  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

He  emphasized  that,  whereas 
trading  stamps  are  designed  to 
build  “store  loyalty”  among  con¬ 
sumers,  Gift  Stars  will  build 
and  maintain  “brand  name 
loyalty,”  regardless  of  where 
the  purchase  is  made. 

Coupons  redeemed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  participating 
manufacturers  from  l%c  to  4c, 
depending  on  coupon  value  (cou¬ 
pon  values  vary  by  increments 
of  five  Gift  Star  ratings). 
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San.  Francisco 

Preprint  color  especially 
adapted  to  include  a  General 
Mills’  numbered  coupon  offer 
achieved  a  “well  done”  tribute 
to  newspapers  at  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  offices  here. 

The  accolades  went  to  96 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
which  published  the  copy,  al¬ 
though  half  of  these  had  not 
used  preprint  before;  and  to 
two  metropolitan  dailies  which 
pretested  the  release,  although 
not  on  the  schedule. 

Through  this  release  the 
agency  provided  successful  sales 
for  General  Mills  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  providing  a  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  lucky  numbers  in  a 
preprint  advertisement. 

The  publication  of  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  four-color  preprint 
page  added  impact  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  also  eliminated 
the  cost  of  direct  mailings  of 
coupons  and  numbers  which 
formerly  accompanied  .such  pre¬ 
print  releases,  the  agency  re¬ 
ported. 

Enthusiastic  reports  of  the 
results  of  the  General  Mills  ad 
issued  through  D-F-S  were  un¬ 
qualified.  A  coupon  count  is  not 
available  as  the  last  paper  on 
the  list  did  not  use  the  pre¬ 
print  until  mid-October. 

Top  Resulls 

The  client  was  extremely 
pleased,  sales  were  good  and 
the  value  of  the  method  used 
was  firmly  established,  Gerald 
W.  Jones,  executive  for  the  ac¬ 
count  advised  at  D-F-S  offices 
here. 

The  coupon  number  plan  was 
devised  and  developed  by  the 
agency  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  client  and  the  newspapers, 
Mr.  Jones  added. 

The  right-hand  column  of  the 
preprint  was  used  to  provide 
the  coupon  and  the  numbers. 
Each  newspaper  ad  contained 
a  number  worth  $5  in  groceries 
when  certain  qualifying  condi¬ 
tions  were  met. 

A  strip  of  numbers,  in  red, 
was  printed  down  the  side  of 
the  extreme  right  hand  side 
of  the  preprint  page.  The  cou¬ 
pon  was  printed  in  a  black  over¬ 
print  in  the  eighth  column.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  was  a  “lucky 
number”  label  with  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  winning  digits 
in  the  jumbled  list  of  numbers 
at  the  page  edge. 

The  overprint  also  showed  the 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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I  AD-lines 

J  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

ninuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

^Mythology'* 

Advertising  by  formula,  as 
an  advertisers’  trend,  receives  a 
massage  with  a  barbed  feather 
in  “Mythology  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,”  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber-October  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review. 

*  *  * 

\^ielder  of  the  pen  —  and 
weighted  feather — is  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Carson '  Roberts,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Roberts,  outspoken  pro¬ 
ponent  of  creativity  and  a  cease¬ 
less  critic  of  the  pompous,  the 
tasteless,  and  the  offensive  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  illustrates  his  article 
himself  with  a  series  of  cartoons 
lampooning  the  over-use  and  mis¬ 
use  of  the  sure-fire  formula. 

Beneath  a  humorous  veneer, 
the  article  carries  a  solid  core  of 
thoughtful  analysis  of  advertising 
ills  and  strengths.  Among  sub¬ 
jective  divisions  are  “Mythemati- 
cal  Approaches,”  “Myth-Fires,” 
“Myth-Directions,”  and  “The 
Mything  Ingredient.” 

*  *  * 

“The  trouble  all  begins,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  writes  Mr.  Roberts,  “with 
advertisers’  longing  for  a  sure 
thing.  This  sets  the  stage  for  the 
people  w'ho  regularly  appear  sell¬ 
ing  ‘magic-in-a-bottle,’  the  Per¬ 
fect  Formula  for  the  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Roberts  bases  his  article 
upon  his  l>elief  that  advertising, 
as  essentially  communication,  de¬ 
pends  “primarily  on  the  creative 
and  technical  skills  of  those  with 
advertising  responsibility^,”  and 
he  points  out  that  it  becomes 
effective  “when  the  businessman 
accords  it  the  same  judgment, 
skill,  and  pride  that  he  gives  his 
product.” 

In  his  criticism  of  the  scien¬ 
tific,  hard-selling,  magic-formula, 
and  similar  types  of  advertising, 
Mr.  Roberts  points  out  that  while 
research,  statistical  projection 
and  other  scientific  tools  are  use¬ 
ful  supplements  to  judgment  in 
many  decision  areas,  they  do  not 
make  advertising  scientific. 

*  *  * 

“If  the  advertiser  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  output  of  formulas 
and  computers,  what  can  he  count 
on?”  Mr.  Roberts  asks.  “He  can 
be  certain  of  this:  every  outstand¬ 
ing  campaign  combines  a  heart¬ 
felt  disrespect  for  rigid  patterns 
and  strait  jacketing  formulas  with 
a  healthy,  respectful  regard  for 
the  intelligence  of  the  consumer 
at  whom  the  advertising  is  di¬ 
rected  .  .  .” 


‘Adsert  Cards’ 
Offered  Papers 

“Ansercard,”  a  coupon  at¬ 
tachment  for  advertising,  intro¬ 
duced  in  Parade  of  Oct.  21  with 
a  two-page  ad  for  General 
Foods’  Minute  Rice,  is  being 
offered  as  “Adsert  Cards”  to 
newspapers  generally  this  week 
by  the  Midland-Ross  Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Involved  is  a  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Waldron-Hartig 
Division  of  Midland-Ross,  which 
affixes  the  coupons  automati¬ 
cally  to  the  newspaper  page 
without  interrupting  or  slowing 
dow'n  high-speed  press  runs. 
Parade  has  one  machine  in  op¬ 
eration  at  its  Philadelphia 
plant,  with  three  more  on  order. 
One  of  the  new'  machines  will 
be  added  in  Philadelphia.  The 
others  are  for  the  St.  Louis  and 
Louisville  plants. 

April  Completion 

L.  Regis  Peloquin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  director  of  Pa¬ 
rade,  said  that  installations  will 
he  completed  by  April.  Until 
then  about  6,300,000  of  the  11,- 
000,000  Parade  circulation  is 
available  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  This  is  confined  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Atlantic  states.  Cost  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  under  $5.00  a  thou¬ 
sand,  Mr.  Peloquin  said. 

Price  includes  printing  of  the 
coupon,  redemption  card,  or  re¬ 
ply  postcard  in  color,  in  sizes 
from  7''x3''  to  7"x5",  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  ad  page.  To  get 
the  attachment  the  advertiser 
must  buy  either  the  back  cover 
or  six  columns  in  the  center 
spread. 

Pai  ade  tested  the  new  Anser¬ 
card  editorially  Sept.  2  with 
part  of  the  run  using  a  printed 
coupon.  Mr.  Peloquin  said  that 
the  difference  between  returns 
w'as  tremendous,  with  the  at¬ 
tachment  far  outnumbering  the 
printed  coupon,  even  though  in 
this  case  the  attachment  was  not 
a  self-mailer  but  had  to  be  put 
into  an  envelope  and  mailed. 

.Staple  Attachments 

Family  Weekly  w'ith  5,000,000 
circulation  can  staple  similar 
attachments  w’ith  ads  on  its  cen¬ 
ter  spread.  The  net  charge  is 
$12,000.  This  Week  has  a  form 
of  Ansercard  under  study,  Wal¬ 
lace  Sprague,  executive  vice- 
president  said. 

Midland-Ross  Corp.,  could  not 
make  any  promises  at  this  time 
as  to  when  installations  could 
be  made.  Cost  of  the  machine 
depends  upon  pressroom  engi¬ 
neering  required. 


PRESSROOM  PARLEY— Discus¬ 

sing  appearance  and  impact  of 
new  ADSERT  card,  a  detachable 
redemption  coupon  affixed  to 
food  ad  in  Oct.  21  issue  of  Pa¬ 
rade,  are  Ted  Stulz  (left),  vice- 
president  of  Parade  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  Robert  Heidel,  a  sales 
office  manager  of  the  Waldron- 
Hartig  division  of  Midland-Ross 
Corp.,  developers  of  the  ADSERT 
machine. 


Preprint  Coupons 
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number  of  free  food  winners  in 
the  day’s  paper,  identified  at 
newspaper  and  the  date,  and 
told  the  local  stores  handling 
the  promotion. 

Arrow  Used 

When  the  arrow  pointed  to 
tw'o  numbers  which  were  not 
blacked  out  by  the  overprint,  the 
larger  number  was  adjudged 
the  winner.  This  happened  in 
only  a  few  instances,  the  agency 
said. 

Those  coupons  not  providing 
a  lucky  number  were  worth  a 
15c  discount  when  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a  General  Mills  hot 
cereal  or  of  Sperry  flour.  The 
cereals  offered  were  wheat 
hearts,  protein  plus  and  hot 
toasted  40%  bran,  all  produced 
under  the  Betty  Crocker  label. 

The  preprint  production  also 
posed  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  varying  widths  of  the  news¬ 
papers  used.  This  was  solved 
by  providing  a  design  which 
could  be  trimmed  as  needed  on 
the  left  hand  side. 

The  complete  preprint,  in¬ 
cluding  this  trimming  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  Crown  Zellerbach’s 
Western- Waxide  plant  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  D-F-S  agency’s 
accounts  incidentally,  include 
CZ,  a  major  newsprint  and  pa¬ 
per  producer. 

Byproducts 

Special  byproducts  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  included  newspaper 
enthusiasm  and  excitment  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  grocery  trade,  the 
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account  executive  told  E&P. 

Included  in  commendations 
listed  for  “all  hands”  were  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
which  ran  pilot  tests  for  D-F-S, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  which  performed  a  polish¬ 
ing-up  press  run  before  the 
copy  was  released. 

Every  possible  weekly  and 
daily  newspaper  in  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  markets  of  certain 
selected  areas  in  the  six  states 
were  used,  Mr.  Jones  said.  Pre¬ 
print  runs  were  barred  in  one 
city,  however. 

The  selected  markets  were  in 
central  and  northern  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and 
Idaho.  Reno  newspapers  were 
used  in  Nevada. 

The  lucky  number  sale  offer 
meets  all  legalities,  Mr.  Jones 
declared.  It  has  been  used  pre¬ 
viously  and  has  been  cleared  by 
account  and  agency  lawyers. 

How  it  Works 

A  four-way  application  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  the  factors  re¬ 
quired  of  winners,  he  explained. 
Numbers  must  be  checked  with 
lists  posted  in  groceries,  de¬ 
posited  in  special  boxes  and 
forwarded  to  General  Mills.  The 
company  then  mails  out  $5 
grocei’y  orders  to  those  who 
qualify,  he  explained. 

Newspaper  concern  over  re¬ 
production  results  brought  some 
interesting  events,  Mr.  Jones 
recalled.  A  remote  newspaper 
operator  who  had  never  seen 
preprint  before  phoned  in  alarm 
because  his  plant  could  not  get 
the  page  cutoff  at  the  “right” 
place.  A  nearby  paper  got  the 
account  executive  to  stand  by 
in  person  during  a  midnight  run 
to  insure  proper  results. 

The  basic  result,  the  account 
executive  said,  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  added  versatility  for  pre¬ 
print.  The  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  marked  another  step  for¬ 
ward  by  D-F-S,  a  leader  in  this 
type  of  newspaper  advertising, 
he  declared. 

Boston  Globe  Has 
Section  on  Electronics 

Boston 

A  24-page  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion,  “The  World  of  Electronics,” 
will  be  published  by  the  Boston 
Globe  Nov.  4  in  conjunction  with 
NEREM  ’62,  the  Northeast 
Electronics  Research  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Meeting  in  Boston.  It 
will  contain  no  advertising. 

Dr.  Glen  T.  Seaborg,  head  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
has  written  an  article  for  the 
edition  in  which  he  states  a 
veritable  “population  explosion” 
of  nuclear  particles  is  occurring 
as  man  presses  his  exploration 
of  the  atom. 
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O  YE 
JIQS  AND 
JOURNALS] 

P unchmg  editors  is  not 
etiquette.  Editors  are 
customers.  They  don't 
change  copy  at  press 
time  because  they  want 
to.  Late  developments 
sure  happen  often  to 
editors. 

Etiquette  is  what  you 
are  doing  and  saying 
when  customers  are 
looking  and  listening. 
What  you  are  thinking 
is  your  business. 

Good  business  is  print¬ 
ing  the  very  best  you 
can  for  the  money, 
whether  it's  newspapers 
or  magazines  or  books 
showing  what  you  can 
get  with  green  stamps. 
The  color  pictures  are 
beautiful.  The  best 
thing  about  printing  in 
Washington,  D.  C*  at 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

is  the  people  who  take 
what  you've  written 
and  set  the  type  and 
run  it  on  big  web  press¬ 
es  and  mail  you  your 
publications.  We  sure 
try  hard  to  be  perfect. 
Hallelujah  and  so  be  it. 

*  At  301  N  Street,  Northeast, 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 


AD  ACENaES; 

Harper  Sees  New 
Payment  System 


Chicago 

The  traditional  payment  for 
agencies  of  a  commission  on  the 
amount  of  advertising  placed  in 
media  may  someday  undergo  a 
revolution,  according  to  Marion 
Harper,  president  and  chairman 
of  Interpublic,  Inc. 

Mr.  Harper,  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Region 
of  the  4-A’s  here  further  refine¬ 
ment  of  advertising  measure¬ 
ment  procedures  would  lead  to 
compensation  of  advertising 
agencies  out  of  profits  that  their 
progrrams  help  create. 

‘Revolutionary’ 

He  termed  the  idea  “revolu¬ 
tionary,”  and  said  it  would  be 
based  on  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  client  and  the  agency 
would  participate  in  the  profit 
realized  through  a  sales  volume 
exceeding  a  specified  level. 
This  would  become  po.ssible,  he 
said,  as  accountability  pro¬ 
cedures  could  satisfy  both  client 
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and  agency  that  an  advertising 
program  contributed  in  a 
measurable  way  to  a  given 
record  of  sales. 

Mr.  Harper  continued:  “It 
would  seem  reasonable  for  those 
who  contribute  so  essentially  to 
a  company’s  added  success,  to 
earn  rewards  related  to  their 
contributions — on  some  mutually 
satisfactory  basis.  In  this  way, 
the  agency’s  client  relationship 
would  change  its  emphasis  from 
personal  service  to  shared  enter¬ 
prise.  An  agency  might  thereby 
become  a  ‘co-entrepreneur.’  ” 

*  *  * 

AGENaES  SHARE  GROVE 

Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  has  placed  some  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  advertising  with 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  and  an  additional 
$400,000  with  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St.  Louis,  both 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Accounts  moving  to  DCS&S 
are:  4- Way  Cold  Tablets;  4- 
Way  Nasal  Spray  and  Decongel, 
a  decongestant  gel  in  test  mar¬ 
kets.  Gardner  was  awarded 
Fitch  Dandruff  Remover. 

The  Grove  accounts  were  with 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  which 
picked  them  up  when  Cohen  & 
Aleshire,  Inc.,  merged  with 
D&C  last  year.  Grove  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Bristol-Meyers  Com¬ 
pany  in  1958. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Ayres  and  Associates,  Inc., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  named 
agency  and  PR  consultant  for 
the  Nebraska  State  Centennial 
Commission.  Prime  assignment 
will  be  to  assist  the  commission 


in  preliminary  planning  for  the 
1967  observance. 

«  *  4t 

•  Sy  Rosen  Advertising 
Agency  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  a  $1,000,000  advertising 
program  for  Pacer  Internation¬ 
al  Corp.’s  photocopy  machine. 
Daily  newspapers,  national 
magazines,  tv  and  trade  books 
are  being  scheduled. 

• 

Top-Scoring  Rambler 
Ad  Honored  by  BoA 

Detroit 

A  special  award  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  was 
presented  here  to  American 
Motors  and  its  advertising 
agency,  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard, 
Inc.,  in  recognition  of  a  Rambler 
newspaper  ad  which  obtained 
the  highest  readership  score 
ever  recorded  for  a  black-and- 
white  ad  in  the  Starch-MMN 
Research  Reports  (E&P,  Sept. 
29,  page  17). 

The  ad,  which  ran  in  more 
than  1500  dailies  last  Spring, 
received  a  Starch  “Noted”  score 
of  72%  among  men  and  73% 
among  women.  Both  scores  are 
far  above  the  average,  with  the 
women’s  score  more  than  twice 
the  performance  index  for  ads 
of  its  type. 

A  plaque  carrying  a  lami¬ 
nated  reproduction  of  the  high- 
scoring  ad  was  presented  by 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  to  Roy  Aber- 
nethy,  president  of  American 
Motors,  and  John  F.  Henry  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  the  agency  and 
supervisor  of  the  Rambler  ac¬ 
count. 

• 

First  Liquor  Ad 

The  first  liquor  ad  in  the 
79-year  old  history  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  is  scheduled  for 
the  mag^azine’s  December  issue. 
A  half -page,  black  and  white 
insertion  will  feature  Pedro 
Domecq  Sherry,  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain  by  Canada 
Dry  (via  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.). 


Written  with  character  . . . 


First  in  Total  Retail  Sales, 
First  in  Drug  Sales,  and  First 
in  Food  Sales  in  Illinois  (after 
Chicago).  This  remarkable 
leadership  can  mean  sales  for 
you  when  you  advertise  in: 


iORD 
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competence  . . .  color. 
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T  HE  down-to-earth  facts  are  all  up.  San  Diego  is  a  booming, 
bursting,  beautiful  area  where  skyscrapers  are  going  up  all  over 
town.  Pictured  are  the  25-story,  $11  million  U.  S.  National 
Bank  Building;  the  20-story,  $6  million  Home  Federal  Tower; 
and  the  24-story,  $6.5  million  First  and  "C”  Building.  Con¬ 
struction  on  the  17-story,  $8.5  million  United  California  Bank 
Building  will  get  underway  later  this  year.  Building  permits 
are  expected  to  exceed  $142  million.  (On  the  planning  boards 
and  scheduled  for  construction  in  1963  are  Del  Webb’s  $17 
million  Twin  Tower  skyscraper,  a  27-story  multi-million 


"Centre  City”  hotel,  and  a  $15  million  community  concourse, 
part  of  San  Diego’s  $42  million  Centre  City  program.) 

San  Diego’s  industrial  growth,  encouraged  by  residents  and 
local  government,  is  more  than  2  Y2  times  the  national  average. 
Its  bank  debits.  Navy  payrolls,  department  store  sales  and 
electric  power  sales  are  up.  Retail  sales  totaled  $1,320,169,000 
in  1961. 

San  Diego  is  the  nation’s  18th  largest  city,  l6th  largest  county* 
—  and  growing  bigger  every  day.  'i960  u.s.  Census 


fllf  Pic||0«nion  I  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

-  - 

15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA- 
GREATER  LOS  ANGELES-SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 
SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERV¬ 
ICE.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 
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Grit  Staffs 
Ad  Offices 
In  3  Cities 

The  WiUiam^port  (Pa.)  Grit 
will  open  its  own  advertising 
sales  offices  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit  Nov.  1. 

Gilbert  E.  Whiteley,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  the  New  York 
office  will  be  manned  by  Jack 
L’Hoest,  manager,  Emery  John¬ 
son  and  Helen  Herd,  all  former¬ 
ly  with  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott  Inc.,  Grit’s  representative 
since  1933,  which  is  going  out 
of  business  Nov.  1  (E&P,  Oct. 
6,  page  16). 

Bond  in  Charfsr 

Lee  J.  Bond,  formerly  with 
SM&S  in  Chicago  will  be  in 
charge  of  Grit’s  Chicago  office. 
With  Mr.  Bond  will  be  Anthony 
J.  Esposito,  most  recently  with 
Science  and  Mechanix  maga¬ 
zines,  and  prior  to  that  with 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc.,  and 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

The  Detroit  office  will  be 
manned  by  J.  Ray  Scolaro  Jr., 
presently  midwestern  manager 
for  Cue  magazine.  He  is  a 
brother  of  John  L.  Scolaro,  who 
managed  SM&S’  Detroit  office. 


Student  Ads  ‘Reach’ 

For  News  Personnel 

Lubbock,  Texas 
A  Texas  Tech  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  put  his 
newspaper  advertising  class  to 
work  on  a  term  project  which 
has  resulted  in  a  series  of  six 
ads,  now  being  printed  in  more 
than  500  Texas  newspapers,  to 
recruit  newspaper  personnel. 

*‘We  felt  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  low  salaries 
and  long  hours  in  the  newspaper 
business,”  says  Ralph  Sellmeyer, 
a  former  editor  and  reporter, 
now  a  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  Texas  Tech. 

The  ads  are  all  tied  together 
by  a  central  theme:  “Reach — 
for  a  profession  with  plenty  of 
jobs;  for  higher  salaries,  for  a 
greater  challenge;  etc.” 


Doyle  &  Hawley  Inc.,  now  a 
division  of  Katz  Agency,  will 
continue  to  represent  Grit  in  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
areas. 

• 

‘Marx  to  Castro’ 

Houston 

The  Hounton  Pont  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
“Communism — From  Marx  to 
Castro,”  by  Ralph  S.  O’Leary. 
The  first  article  was  published 
Oct.  14. 


Hiram  Walker  Boosts 
Use  of  Papers  20% 

Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  has 
scheduled  its  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  program  with  heaviest  em¬ 
phasis  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  for  its  line  of  Christmas 
gift-wrap  liquors. 

According  to  Herbert  Lehrter, 
many  of  the  newspaper  ads 
will  be  full-page,  full-color. 
Overall  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  20%,  with  special 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  color  for  the  premium 
bourbon  brand  8-year-old  Wal¬ 
ker’s  DeLuxe  (via  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Inc.). 

The  holiday  gift  program  for 
Canadian  Club  and  Imperial 
(via  C.  J.  LaRoche,  Inc.)  also 
will  include  heavy  newspaper 
and  magazine  schedules. 

The  complete  Hiram  Walker 
schedule  covers  300  newspapers 
and  14  national  magazines,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  poster  showings 
and  outdoor  bulletins. 


Swanson  at  S-C-W 

Mel  Swanson,  for  20  years 
vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager  for  Myer-Both  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  Stamps-Con- 
haim-Whitehead,  Inc.,  in  charge 
of  sales  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  New  England  States. 


4  Mich.  Papers 
Receive  Awards 

Lansing 

Four  Michigan  newspapers 
received  awards  at  the  21st  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  Michigan 
Press  Association  advertising 
managers  held  here  last  week 
at  the  Capitol  Park  Hotel. 

The  Pontiac  Press  and  the 
Big  Rapids  Pioneer  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  annual  “Plus  Busi¬ 
ness’  award  presented  by  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  for  the 
gi’eatest  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  sales  during  the  past 
year.  Duplicate  awards  were 
presented  to  C.  Marshall  Jordan 
of  the  Pontiac  Press  and  John 
A.  Batdorff  of  the  Big  Rapids 
Pioneer  by  Norman  DeMent  of 
Metro. 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
won  the  Stamps-Conhaim  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service 
Award  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  a  mat  service.  Charles 
Lovette  of  Stamps-Conhaim  pre¬ 
sented  the  plaque  to  William 
Harmeyer,  advertising  manager 
of  the  State  Journal. 

The  “Best  Ad  Idea  of  the 
Year”  competition  was  won  by 
the  Adrian  Telegram  for  a  sec¬ 
tion  showing  a  bridal  couple 
visiting  stores  in  their  com¬ 
munity  to  outfit  their  new  home. 
Conference  chairman  Ed  Ben¬ 
nett,  ad  manager  of  the  Port 
Huron  Times  Herald,  presented 
a  rotating  award  to  Alden  H. 
Spencer,  advertising  executive 
at  the  Telegram. 

• 


pins  will  fly 


for  70  days  in  Des  Moines.  The  American  Bowling 
Congress  sets  up  shop  in  12,000-seat  Veterans  Audi¬ 
torium.  Record  reservations  are  already  in.  Thirty 
thousand  bowlers  will  add  $3-$4  million  to  Des 
Moines  income.  Nothing  new,  really.  Conventions  are 
big  business  in  Des  Moines:  180,000  visitors  spent 
$12  million  last  year.  It’s  steady  Income,  growing  in¬ 
come,  cash  Income.  Like  a  hiiiden  payroll,  conven¬ 
tions  are  the  city’s  #2  industry  (after  giant  John  Deere 
implements).  Business  is  good  in  Des  Moines  and  in 
Iowa.  Alert  marketers  are  going  into 
the  homes  of  3  out  of  every  5  families 
in  the  whole  state  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  Want  to  bowl  a  sales  “300”? 

Call  us. 


Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  Aa  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Linage  Up  for  Year 

Newspaper  linage  gains,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  September,  put  the 
year-to-date  figure  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  one  for  1961  by 
1.6%  in  the  52  Cities  measure¬ 
ments  of  Media  Records.  The 
September  total  linage  figure 
was  3.3%  better  than  that  for 
September,  1961,  with  2.1  gain 
in  display,  6.8  in  Classified,  5.5 
in  Retail  and  6.7  in  Department 
Store.  General  was  off  2.9%  and 
Automotive  was  down  18.3%. 
City-by-city  figures  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  E&P  next  issue 
(Nov.  3). 

• 

Not  A  ‘First’ 

An  eight-page  tabloid  section 
run  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
Times  by  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Conference  of  Seven-Day 
Adventists  (E&P,  Oct.  13,  page 
24)  was  not  the  first  time  that 
a  religious  organization  used  a 
special  supplement  to  tell  its 
story.  According  to  Carl  G. 
Conner,  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  General  Council  of 
the  Assemblies  of  God,  his  group 
has  run  such  sections  on  several 
occasions. 
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NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Scores  Gains  upon  Gains 


CONSECUTIVE  MONTHS  OF 
CIRCULATION  PROGRESS ! ! 


Up,  up,  up  —  month  after  month  after  month  —  starting  back  in  November, 
1960  through  September,  1962,  the  New  York  Mirror  is  rounding  out  two 
exciting  and  rewarding  years  of  continuing  increases  in  daily  circulation. 


919,064 

Average  Daily  Circulation  for  Six  Months  Ended  Sept.  30, 1962 

(Publisher’s  Statement  subject  to  A.B.C.  Audit; 

This  is  the  largest  daily  circulation  for  any  six  months  period  in  the  last  10 
years  —  up  more  than  30,000  over  a  year  ago  —  up  more  than  80,000  over  the 
same  period  in  1960.  Only  two  daily  newspapers  in  America  have  circulations 
in  excess  of  900,000  and  the  New  York  Mirror  is  one  of  them.  Is  the  Mirror  on 
your  schedule? 

New  York  Mirror 


THE  HEAR8T  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union  Us  AnielM  Herald-Examiner 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  Verb  Jenmal-Anierican 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  New  Yerk  Mirror 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  ^  San  Antonie  Light 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-intelligencer 
The  American  Weekiy 
Puck — The  Comic  Weekly 


ft 


Print  Promotion  Ad 
Plans  Are  Unveiled 

Washington 

A  preview  of  the  initial  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  national 
Print  Promotion  Program  was 
given  here  this  week  to  members 
of  the  American  Photoengravers 
Association  at  the  final  session 
of  its  66th  annual  convention  in 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

Under  the  headline,  “Don’t 
You  Read  Before  You  Buy?”, 
the  advertisements  will  be  aimed 
primarily  at  businessmen,  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies  and 
other  persons  who  influence  ad¬ 
vertising  decisions,  Robert  E. 
Borden,  executive  director  of  the 
Organization  Committee  for 
Print  Promotion,  Chicago,  told 
the  meeting. 

A  blow’up  of  a  typical  ad  was 
unveiled  and  proofs  of  four- 
color  and  black-and-white  inser¬ 
tions  in  appropriate  sizes  for 
general  circulation  magazines, 
business  and  trade  publications, 
newspapers  and  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  were  displayed. 

Ads  will  be  made  available  to 
publishers  for  letterpress,  litho¬ 
graphic  and  gravure  processes. 

Asserting  that  the  long-range 
Print  Promotion  Program  will 
include  national  advertising,  a 
substantial  public  relations 


activity  and  related  functions, 
Mr.  Borden  said  the  effort  will 
start  on  a  modified  scale  and 
build  up  to  the  size  and  scope 
required  to  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives.  The  need  for  the  program 
is  greater  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  he  pointed  out,  because  of 
the  accelerated  pace  of  television 
advertising,  both  at  the  national 
and  local  levels. 

• 

Piedmont  PM  Group 
Issues  New  Data 

A  new  economic  data  brochure 
for  the  Piedmont  PM  Package 
Market  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  is  now  available  for 
advertisers,  Wayne  C.  Sellers, 
Package  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald, 
has  announced. 

Coverage  patterns  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  Tribune,  Gantonin  Gazette, 
Hickory  Daily  Record,  Kan- 
napolin  Independent,  Shelby 
Star,  StatenvUle  Record  and 
Landnmrk,  and  Rock  Hill  Her¬ 
ald  are  shown. 

The  newspapers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  advertiser  to  use 
all  seven  on  a  one  order,  one  bill, 
one  check  basis  and  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Copies  of  the  brochure 
may  be  obtained  from  any  office 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney. 


Newspaper  Safety 
Pleas  on  Turnpike 

Newspaper  editorials,  cartoons 
and  photographs  are  being  used 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission  in  a  safety  program. 

Reprints  have  been  blown  up 
and  printed  on  heavy  stock  and 
are  on  display  at  service  stations. 

For  instance,  all  38  inter¬ 
changes  show  an  11  X  14  cartoon 
done  by  Art  Wood  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  It  is  captioned 
“Stay  Off  The  Turnpike  You 
Old  Smoothy!”  and  shows  a 
turnpike  officer  stopping  a  car 
with  a  smooth  tire. 

An  editorial  from  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  is  on  display  in  the 
26  service  stations.  The  editor¬ 
ial  praises  a  turnpike  safety 
suggestion  urging  motorists  “to 
keep  the  best  in  the  family 
behind  the  wheel.” 

One-Time  Legal  Ads? 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  legislative  committee  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  compromise  to  settle 
a  three-year  dispute  between 
newspapers  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  on  legal  notice  adver¬ 
tising.  The  plan  would  be  to  pay 
the  newspapers  the  same  price 
for  one  publication  as  they 
have  received  for  more  than 
one. 


Metro  Offers 
W.  Va.  Tie-in 

A  special  West  Virginia  Cen¬ 
tennial  Supplement,  with  mats 
free  on  request  to  clients  in  that 
state,  will  be  distributed  by 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  supplement,  now  nearing 
completion,  is  being  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  West 
Virginia  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sion,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  the  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
state’s  admission  to  the  Union, 
during  1963  (E  &  P,  Oct.  6, 
page  24). 

In  addition  to  the  supple¬ 
ment,  Metro’s  West  Virginia 
newspapers  have  free  access  to 
a  library  of  old-fashioned,  cen¬ 
tennial,  and  anniversary  illus¬ 
trations,  a  variety  of  matted 
ad-building  elements  in  sizes  for 
almost  every  conceivable  tie-in 
newspaper  ad. 

Said  Metro  executive  vice- 
president  Emanuel  Shapiro, 
“All  this  is  in  keeping  with 
Metro’s  long  established  policy 
of  furnishing  its  sub.scribers, 
‘free  on  request,’  appropriate 
mats  for  special  anniversary 
sections.  Only  postage  is 
charged.” 


Advertisement 


AN  EDITORIAL 

We  respectfully  submit  this  editorial  to  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States.  We  hope  they  will 
use  it  if  they  agree  with  the  thoughts  expressed. 

The  Administration’s  belated  attempt  to  lamely  lock 
the  stable  door  now  that  Russia’s  Trojan  horse  is  securely 
encamped  in  Cuba  should  convince  all  of  us  that  we  dare 
not  again  trust  our  destiny  to  an  administration  dominated 
by  over-educated  theoidsts. 

Last  Monday’s  presidential  speech  was  an  admission 
that  our  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Cuban  landing  has 
now  placed  our  nation  in  its  most  critical  position.  The 
last-minute  denial  of  air  cover  doomed  the  invasion  and 
gave  anti-Communists  everywhere  ample  reason  to  never 
again  trust  us.  Had  we  pressed  this  invasion  to  victory, 
Russia  would  not  now  be  taking  aim  at  our  heartland. 

We  will  be  told  that  Cuba  is  outside  the  realm  of 
politics  in  this  election.  If  we  finally  are  enslaved,  it  will 
be  because  we  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  establish  our 
political  ground  rules. 

Patriotic  Americans  know  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory.  Let  us  elect  no  one  to  office  who  applauds  an 
administration  which  has  permitted  the  enemy  to  camp 
on  our  doorstep  for  many  months  before  taking 
appropriate  action. 

If  we  reward  failures  with  our  votes,  we  deserve  to 
lose. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 

Newspaper  Broker, 

2234  East  Knmneya  Drive, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


Product  of  ALTOONA.. .“Test-Town”  Pa. 


Whatever  your  product,  Altoona  satisfies  oil  standards 
for  a  successful  testing  operation:  ideally  balanced 
economy,  typical  distribution,  cooperative  retailers  .  .  . 
and  one  dominant  neivspoper  serving  as  buyers'  guide 
for  nearly  everyone  in  shopping  range. 

For  testing  in  Pennsylvania,  your  cup  of  tea  is  the 

Eltoona  SRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvonlo's  Only  Dolly  Nowspopor 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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presses,  and  this  includes  web  offset,  are  too  big  an  investment  for  the 
small  puhlisher  or  commercial  shop  unless  they  are  designed  for  future 
needs  as  well  as  present... that’s  why  Hoe  Lithomaster  units  are  j)art  ol  a 
building-block  system... so  that  you  can  stack  units  one  on  another  to  add 
new  })age  caj)acity,  even  without  new  ffoor  space... or  install  color  cylinders 
to  offer  your  advertisers  or  customers  spot  color  printing,  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  normal  black-and-white  })age  capacity  of  your  press...  Lithomaster 
has  many  other  potentialities,  too... ask  your  Hoe  representative  about 
them...R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York 

HOE 


4/ 


My  ■ 


RETAIL  SURVEY ; 

More  Institutional 
Appeal  Seen  in  Ads 


Minneapolis 

The  “retailing  revolution,” 
which  is  changing  and  intensify¬ 
ing  competitive  pressures  among 
various  store  types,  will  make 
institutional  advertising  a  major 
factor  in  stores’  efforts  to  create 
individual  identities  and  per¬ 
sonalities,  Louis  Tannenbaum, 
vicepresident  of  chain  and  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
said  here  last  week. 

Speaking  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  Mr.  Tannen¬ 
baum  said  that  advertising  in 
the  daily  newspaper  will  be  the 
major  battleground  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  competitive  struggle. 

The  “revolution,”  he  said, 
“has  embroiled  almost  all  of  re¬ 
tailing.”  Among  its  major  fea¬ 
tures,  he  noted,  are  the  growth 
of  the  discount  store  and  of 
“scrambled  merchandising,”  the 
tendency  of  retail  stores  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  to  take  on  merchan¬ 
dise  lines  not  previously  sold 
through  such  outlets.  Many 
supermarkets,  drug  stores,  va¬ 


riety  stores,  shoe  stores,  service 
stations,  and  others,  Mr.  Tan¬ 
nenbaum  pointed  out,  are  now 
selling  merchandise  they  did  not 
carry  before  the  war. 

.4!itute  Planning 

“The  retailers  who  win  the 
fight  for  supremacy  or  survi¬ 
val,”  he  said,  “whatever  type 
of  retailing  they  may  represent, 
val,”  he  said,  “whatever  type 
some  astute  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  ...  As  part  of  such  a 
long-range  selling  strategy  each 
store,  each  retail  company,  must 
develop  its  own  personality.  It 
must  stand  for  something  to  it¬ 
self  and  to  the  community. 

“Retail  stores  differ,  even 
when  their  merchandise  does 
not.  And  in  the  mind  of  the 
customer,  the  character  of  the 
store  exercises  an  important  and 
often  overriding  infiuence  in 
triggering  buying  action.  In  the 
long  run,  this  question  of  in¬ 
dividual  personality  may  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  retailer  to  prosper  than  the 


retailing  category  into  which  his 
store  fits.” 

Even  the  discount  store.  Mr. 
Tannenbaum  said,  is  no  longer 
“automatically  successful.” 
Such  stores  are  now  trading  up 
quality  and  style  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  share  of  business  in 
many  merchandising  classifica¬ 
tions,  he  said,  and  they,  too, 
“will  have  to  put  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  institutional  appeal 
in  newspaper  advertising. 

Many  Tliemes 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  said  that 
many  themes  lend  themselves 
to  the  institutional  approach : 
fashion  -  right  merchandise,  of¬ 
fering  authenticity  and  good 
taste;  large  assortments,  offer¬ 
ing  the  time-saving  advantage 
of  a  wide  choice;  pricing  poli¬ 
cies;  services  such  as  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  efficient  sales  help,  a  re¬ 
liable  delivery  policy,  expert 
alterations  and  repairs,  etc. 

“The  successful  retailer,”  Mr. 
Tannenbaum  said,  “holds  his 
own  against  severe  competition 
because  he  has  achieved  a  mix 
of  goods,  services,  and  devoted 
interest  in  the  customer  which 
gives  his  store  individuality. 

“It  is  both  good  sense  and 
good  business  for  such  retailers 
to  impress  that  image  on  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

•  *  * 

OPEN-LETTER  .4D 

Dallas 

The  buyers  and  executive  staff 
of  Neiman-Marcus  here  recently 
ran  a  936-line  all-type  ad  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  at  their 
own  expense  to  publish  “A  letter 
to  the  public”  telling  about  the 
store’s  buyers’  efforts  in  obtain¬ 
ing  various  merchandise  for  a 
Far  Eastern  Fortnight  sales 
that  got  underway  Oct.  15. 

“This  ad  has  been  paid  for  by 
the  buyers  and  executives  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  some  70  con¬ 
tributions  in  all,”  the  letter  con¬ 
cluded,  noting  that  it  had  been 
published  “without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  president.” 

“It  was  done  this  way  be¬ 
cause  the  corporation  would 
never  have  run  it,  Mr.  Marcus 
would  never  have  permitted  it; 
and  then  we  wouldn’t  have  been 
able  to  say  these  things  we 
wanted  to  say.” 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  concept  of  planning  retail 
advertising  in  advance  according 
to  seasonal  sales  opportunities 
has  received  full  endorsement 
from  three  of  the  largest  retail 
operations  in  the  U.S. 

As  reported  in  the  12th 
Annual  Time  Table  of  Retail 
Opportunities,  just  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  advertising  executives 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  and  F.  W. 


Woolworth  Co.  all  emphasize  the 
importance  to  retailers  —  both 
large  and  small — of  planning 
newspape”  advertising  well  in 
advance  of  the  date  it  is  due  to 
apnear. 

The  1963  edition  of  the  Annual 
Time  Table  is  a  combination 
presentation-nlanbook  “designed 
to  show  retailers  the  benefits  to 
both  merchants  and  consumers 
in  careful  advance  planning  of 
advertising  effort,”  according  to 
Mark  R.  Arnold,  retail  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau.  The 
Time  Table  is  available  to 
retailers  in  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  through  the  1,000  Bureau 
member  daily  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

•  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  just  issued  an  eight- 
page  booklet  detailing  advan¬ 
tages  to  both  retail  stores  and 
the  local  newspaper  of  the  one 
proof  system  over  the  present 
three  proof  system  of  preparing 
ads. 

*  4>  * 

•  The  1963  edition  of  the 
“Sales  Promotion  Calendar,”  is 
now  available  from  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Price  is  $4.50  to  NRMA 
members ;  $9.00  to  non-members. 
Calendar  tells  how,  what  and 
when  department,  chain  and 
specialty  stores  promote. 

• 

Providence  Journal 
Announces  New  Rates 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  has  announced  new 
rates  effective  Jan.  1,  including 
a  new  scale  of  rates  for  multiple 
insertions  for  the  same  product 
within  a  week. 

The  new  concept  of  national 
newspaper  ad  rates  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  study  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  finding  a  way  to 
equalize  general  and  retail  rates. 
The  Journal-Bulletin’s  new 
rates  are  based  on  the  reduced 
costs  of  multiple  insertions  com¬ 
pared  with  a  single  insertion. 
Further  savings  are  secured 
with  consecutive  insertions. 

Unit  costs  are  also  reduced 
with  full-page  use  and  addi¬ 
tional  savings  result  from  use 
continuously  through  a  season 
such  as  13  weeks. 

The  newspaper  emphasized 
that  the  new  rate  structure  is 
not  a  discount  schedule  but  is 
based  on  possible  and  actual  re¬ 
ductions  in  publishing  costs. 

The  cancellation  clause  is  be¬ 
ing  invoked  on  all  contracts 
and  orders.  New  and  renewal 
contracts  and  orders  dated 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1963  should 
specify  the  current  rate  through 
Dec.  31,  1962  and  the  new  rate 
thereafter. 
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A  Certified 
Blue  Ribbon  Mat 
for  every 
advertising  need 

Silvertone  Imprestomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 


Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  In  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 


Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 


Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


beauty  of 
i;eproduction 
that  builds 
increased  business 
from  many 
satisfied  customers 


CERTIFIED 

BLUE  RIBBON  MATS  r, 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

555  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  P  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CIRCl]L4TIO> 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact;  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilniington,  Delaware 


change  in  the  regulations  since 
1917. 

The  only  way  is  to  get  the 
percentage  of  advertising  and 
the  percentage  of  editorial  in 
relation  to  entire  content.  The 
Post  Office  ruled  a  long  time 
ago  that  the  masthead,  date¬ 
line  and  margins  were  neutral 
and  not  counted. 

A  panel  discussion  at  the  re-  There  is  no  other  way  to  fig- 
cent  meeting  of  the  Inter  State  ure  it  to  save  postage,  the  postal 
Circulation  Managers  Associa-  official  said,  allowing  that  some 
tion  at  Newark  brought  out  carelessness  may  have  gotten 
what  someone  thought  was  “a  by  in  allowing  other  measure- 
new  way”  to  calculate  editorial  ment  methods, 
and  advertising  content  of  ♦  *  • 

newspapers  for  postage  pur-  HAWAII  APPOINTMENTS 

D  *  noi  r>  *  4.  Thomas  M.  Peterson,  formerly 

But  a  Post  Office  Department  t,.  ■  xt  u 

a.  .  ,  TIT  u-  4^  ij  with  Phoenix  Newspapers,  has 

official  in  Washington,  told  ,  i  4.-  4.- 

.  .  , .  4.-  j  become  circulation  promotion 

about  the  suggestion,  urged  cau-  -  , ,  ,,  .  xt 

, .  ,  "  .1-  i  manager  of  the  Hawaii  News- 

tion  by  anyone  putting  it  into  ^  rr  i  i 

practice  ^  ^  ^  paper  Agency  for  the  Honolulu 

About  30  papers,  it  was  re-  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin 
ported  in  the  Newark  meeting.  Other  appointments  announced 
are  measuring  the  advertising  Fink  circulation  director, 

content  against  the  total  white 

space  of  the  newspaper  pages.  traDve  assistant;  and  Munetatsu 
Second  class  postal  rates  are  cireu  ation  manager 

higher  on  advertising  matter  for  the  Star-Bulletin. 

than  on  editorial  matter,  hence  ... _ _ _ 

the  attempt  to  reduce  the  per-  SALES  POSITION 

centage  figure.  William  R.  Sherwood,  circu- 

Asked  if  this  percentage  of  lation  manager  of  the  Las 
white  space  measurement  would  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal, 
pass  as  legal,  Edwin  Riley,  di-  resigned  to  become  regional 
rector  of  Classification  and  Spe-  sales  representative  of  the  E.  D.  City  Editor  J, 
cial  Service  Division,  Bureau  of  Kramer  Co.,  a  newspaper  sup-  answered  a  t 
Operation,  Post  Office  Depart-  ply,  prize  and  premium  organi-  greeted  by  a  v 
ment,  said  there  has  been  no  zation.  “That  paper 


Caution  Urged 
On  Measuring 
For  Postal  Rate 


TRANSITION  in  official  lineup  of  the  California  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  brings  together  this  group:  Left  to  right — Carroll  W.  Parcher, 
Glendale  News-Press,  retiring  president;  Winston  Carter,  new  ma'  aging 
director;  Arvey  Drown,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  president;  Robert 
L.  Jones,  Copley  Press,  vicepresident;  and  William  C.  Rich,  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise,  secretary-treasurer. 


Nokes  prepared  for  the  task  at 
hand  —  new  stories,  new  pic¬ 
tures,  new  problems  —  in  start¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  Sunday 
editions. 

Delivered  to  subscribers  in 
much  of  Oregon  and  Southwest 
Washington  Sunday  morning 
was  a  232-page  edition  carrying 
3*/^  pages  of  storm  pictures 
and  full  reports  on  the  disaster 
from  at  least  25  staff  members. 


Former  Hears!  Castle 
Now  School  for  Boys 

A  medieval  castle  on  the  coast 
of  Wales  that  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  bought  for 
$120,000  in  1925  is  now  a  pre¬ 
university  center  for  60  boys 
from  10  countries. 

Mr.  Hearst  purchased  St. 
Donat’s  Castle  without  ever 
having  seen  it  and  spent  more 
than  a  million  dollars  fixing  it 
up.  He  visited  it  only  a  few 
times  and  his  estate  sold  it  for 
$182,000  two  years  ago  to  a 
French  philanthropist.  An  edu¬ 
cational  group  backing  Atlantic 
College  took  it  over  from  him. 
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No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
America’s  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
^  market  area  ^ 


^li^finreffesthe  important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 
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PROFILE"  REVEALS 
1,711,000  FASHION¬ 
CONSCIOUS  NEW  YORK 
WOMEN  SHOP  FOR 
DRESSES  FROM 
THE  DAILY  NEWS 


WOMEN  READERS  PURCHASING 


In  New  York  last  year,  4,431,000 
women  bought  new  dresses.  1,71 1,000 
—  or  more  than  one-third  —  read  the 
Daisy  News.  In  the  $14  to  $28  range 
there  were  1,560,000  buyers  and 
539,000  were  Daisy  News  readers. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  number 
of  dress  buyers  delivered  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper. 

Moreover,  The  News  reaches  o  market 
no  other  New  York  doily  newspaper 
or  combination  of  daily  newspapers 
can  touch— over  2,000,000  exclusive 
readers  who  read  no  other  New  York 
City  daily  newspaper. 

Whether  you're  selling  fashions  or 
food,  automobiles  or  appliances, 
whiskey  or  women's  wear  .  .  .  you 
need  The  News. 


STREET  DRESSES  $14.01  -$28.00 


Herald  Journal- 

Tribune  American 


Werld-Tel. 
&  Sun 


COPYRIGHT  1962  BY  NEWS  SYNDICATE  CO. 

INC.  All  rightf  rtMrvrd _ Nol  to  bo  ropro- 

ducod  without  content  in  writing  of  the  copy* 
right  ewn«r. 


SOURCE,  "PROFILE  OF  THE  MILLIONS -3RD  EDITION, conduettd  for  fht 
NEW  YORK  NEWS  by  W.  R.  Simmons  ond  Associotos  Rtsoorch,  Inc.,  oftor  con¬ 
sultation  ond  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Technicoi  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Reseorch  Foundotion. 


Profile”  proves  it! 


THE^  NEWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America— 2,055,266  Doily,  3,157,103  Sunday, 
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Guild  Loses 
Shop  Vote  at 
Denver  Post 

Denater 

A  union  shop  election  for 
Denver  Post  employees  under 
Newspaper  Guild  jurisdiction 
failed  here  Oct.  10  by  a  10  per¬ 
cent  margin. 

Workers  voted  331-181  in 
favor  of  the  proposal.  This  was 
a  64.9  percent  majority,  but 
under  terms  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Peace  Act,  75  percent  of 
those  voting  must  approve  be¬ 
fore  an  all-union  shop  can  be 
sought  in  contract  bargaining. 

It  w’as  the  second  time  a 
union  shop  election  failed  among 
Post  editorial  and  allied  work¬ 
ers.  In  1960,  68  percent  of  the 
employes  voted  for  the  proposal. 

Anthony  R.  Hodnick,  adminis¬ 
trative  secretary  for  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  he  will 
ask  the  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  to  set  aside  the  Oct. 
10  election  because  of  the  way 
it  was  conducted  and  because 
of  certain  acts  preceding  the 
election. 

Mr.  Hodnick  said  the  Guild 
was  not  permitted  to  challenge 


certain  voters,  that  the  build¬ 
ing’s  main  doors  were  locked 
at  5:30  P.M.  although  balloting 
continued  until  6  P.M.  and  that 
the  union  was  not  accorded  due 
process  in  choice  of  site.  The 
election  was  conducted  in  the 
Denver  Post  Building.  Seventy 
employes  eligible  to  vote  did  not 
cast  ballots. 

The  Guild  contract  with  the 
Post  expired  Sept.  2. 

• 

Newspaper  Link 
With  Rotary  Marked 

Springfield,  Mass. 

In  observance  of  Newspaper 
Week,  the  local  Rotary  Club  had 
a  program  featuring  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  as  speaker  and  10 
editors  and  publishers  as  guests. 

It  was  recalled  that  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman,  Paul  P.  Harris, 
of  Vermont,  founded  Rotary  in 
1905  and  the  clubs  have  always 
taken  note  of  Newspaper  Week. 

The  guests  were:  Charles  R. 
Meyrick,  Springfield ;  Richard 
C.  Steele,  Worcester;  William 
Dwight  Sr.,  Holyoke;  Charles 
N.  DeRose,  Northampton;  Henry 
J.  Conland,  Greenfield;  Wayne 
C.  Smith,  Meriden;  Maurice  L. 
Farrell,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
William  Dwight  Jr.,  Concord; 
Donald  R.  Dwight,  Edwardsville, 
Ill.,  and  Gene  Robb,  Albany. 
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Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 
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0  Key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
•  New  buildings,  industry  and 
customers 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 


I  Repenting  at  Leisure  | 

g  Consummate  is  often  misused  as  an  adjective  by  music  J 
g  critics  and  as  a  verb  by  society  writers.  The  more  ecstatic  1 

g  kind  of  critic  links  consummate  with  artistry.  Consum-  g 

g  mate  in  this  sense  means  perfect;  it  offers  the  kind  of  1 

1  praise  that  should  be  too  seldom  bestowed  to  create  the  J 

1  cliche  that  consummate  artistry  unquestionably  is.  g 

g  Since  Nice  Nellyness  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  society  g 
g  page,  it  comes  as  a  thunderbolt  to  read  there,  in  an  other-  g 

S  wise  prim  account  of  a  wedding,  that  the  marriage  was  g 

g  consummated.  Disaster  perhaps  justly  lies  in  wait  for  1 

I  the  writer  who  picks  up  a  phrase  that  sounds  impressive  g 

I  and  takes  it  for  her  own  without  making  certain  what  g 

g  its  means.  Consummate  in  this  connection  has  to  do  with  1 

1  sexual  intercourse;  the  consummation  of  a  marriage  is  1 

g  a  legal  and  personal  matter.  § 

m  Sometimes  these  felonies  are  compounded  by  spelling  3 
g  consummate  with  one  m.  1 


I  Wayward  Words  I 

g  A  suspicion  is  abroad  that  worsen  is  not  all  it  should  S 
1  be,  even  in  the  sense  get  worse,  to  say  nothing  of  make  1 

H  worse.  But  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  describes  it  1 

g  as  having  been  reintroduced  to  literature  about  1800  to  g 

g  1830  by  writers  like  Southey  and  DeQuincey,  and  Fowler  g 

g  also  endorsed  it.  g 

=  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

g  Whose  is  correctly  applicable  to  things  as  well  as  to  g 
g  people:  “The  tree  who.se  leaves  were  falling.”  Of  which  g 

g  is  correct,  but  unnecessary  and  usually  clumsy.  1 

g  *  *  *  g 

1  As  a  verb,  vow  means  to  take  an  oath.  It  is  all  but  | 

1  extinct  in  common  parlance,  except  that  in  journalese  it  i 

1  is  a  favored  variant  of  say  or  promise.  “  ‘We’ll  win  the  g 

g  next  one,’  the  coach  vowed,”  not  making  a  bloody  sacri-  g 

g  fice  on  an  altar  but  merely  being  wistful.  The  use  of  vow  E 

g  where  promise  or  predict  will  do  implies  an  inappropriate  g 

g  solemnity.  The  fondness  for  vow  has  something  in  g 

g  common  with  the  curious  preference  for  lone  over  sole  or  g 

g  only.  g 

g  *  *  ♦  g 

g  Usage  refers  to  a  customary  practice,  use  to  the  act  | 
g  of  employing  something.  Often  usage  has  a  technical  m 

g  sense;  when  it  applies  to  language,  as  it  often  does  in  g 

1  this  column,  it  means  a  standard  of  use.  It  may  also  g 

g  apply  to  customs,  traditions,  rituals,  and  the  like:  the  g 

g  usages  of  the  church.  In  “the  unprecedented  usage  of  1 

1  power”  the  writer  would  have  been  better  advised  to  g 

g  use  use.  g 

g  *  ♦  *  g 

I  The  use  of  transpire  for  occur  or  happen,  Webster’s  g 
1  Second  Edition  said,  is,  or  was,  “disapproved  by  most  1 

g  authorities  but  found  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  good  g 

I  standing.”  Webster’s  Third  Edition  omits  the  caveat  and  g 

1  quotes  several  authors,  including  Jane  Austen  and  1 

g  Walter  Lippmann,  as  using  transpire  to  mean  become  g 

g  known  (a  sense  equally  frowned  on  in  critical  quarters),  g 

g  as  well  as  occur  or  happen.  The  battle,  it  appears,  may  P 

1  be  considered  over.  One  more  thing,  however,  remains  | 

g  to  be  considered:  that  transpire  is  likely  to  be  regarded  | 

E  as  a  somewhat  hifalutin  substitute  for  become  known,  g 

■  happen,  occur.  g 

B  *  *  •  g 

g  There  is  no  good  reason  why  toss  should  be  putting  g 
g  throw  and  similar,  often  more  exact,  expressions  out  of  g 

g  business  in  newsdom,  but  it  is.  g 
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what  to  know  about  iti 


HOUSING 

PHENOMENON 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  growth  of  the  mobile 
home  as  a  source  of  permanent  housing  has  been  a 
genuine  phenomenon.  It  has  surpassed  the  much- 
talked-about  prefabrication  industry  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  something  brand  new  in  the  residential  pattern 
of  modern  living.  Nearly  3.8  million  people  live  in 
mobile  homes  today. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNJNG-Mohile  home  living 
is  no  longer  an  item  that  can  be  overlooked  when 
making  community  plans.  Sites  (called  parks)  for 
mobile  homes  should  be  included  in  any  long  range 
community  design.  The  reasons  make  sense.  These 
homes  on  planned  parks  provide  good,  clean,  healthy 
housing  at  modest  cost.  They  offer  a  fast  and  efficient 
way  to  cope  with  a  growing  population.  They  can 
quickly  take  the  place  of  slum  areas.  To  get  all  the 
facts  on  park  planning,  the  background  on  mobile 
home  owners  and  their  role  in  community  life,  write 
for  our  Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning  Kit. 


what  to  do  about  it 


in  your  communityl 


MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 
20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICA60  0,  ILLINOIS  or,  1340  WEST  3RD  ST..  LDS  ANGELES  IT,  CALIF. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  "Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning  Kit"  covering  all  data 
on  mobile  home  living  and  park  planning. 


.STATE. 


The  new 


Economical  to  own 


Economical  to  install 


SPOT  COLOR  USED,  MAXIMUM  NO.  OF  PAGES  PER  ISSUE- 


PRESENT  EQUIPMENT  IS: _ 


YOUR  NAME  &  TITLE. 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


COMPACT  IN  SIZE  .  .  . 


BIG  IN|  PERFORMANCE 

Unit  for  unit,  the  COMMUNITY  takes  no  more  space  than  a  web- 
fed  flat-bed.  Yet  np  phase  of  printing  quality  or  precise  operation 
IS  sacrificed.  Goss  engineering  skill  assures  COMMUNITY’S  de¬ 
pendable  performance  with  big  press  features  like  these: 


TRUE  ROLLING  .  .  .  WITHOUT  BEARERS  —  I nsures  exact  plate 
reproduction  .  .  .  reduces  plate  wear  .  .  .  avoids  distortion  and 
slurring  .  .  .  permits  accurate  color  register  All  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  are  set  in  precision,  pre-loading  roller  bearings. 


AUTOMATIC  WEB  TENSION  — Each  roll  arrangement  is  equipped 
with  tension  control,  automatically  maintained. 


VERTICAL  WEB  LEAD  from  integral  roll  stand  on  each-unit  pro¬ 
vides  shortest  possible  web  lead,  with  maximum  accessibility 
for  fast  start-ups.  1 


AMPLE  WORKING  SPACE  allows  convenient  plating,  washup  and 
maintenance.  Plating  or  setting  rollers  can  be  done  without 
tearing  out  web. 


AUTOMATIC  PLATE  LOCKUP— Goss  Tension  Lockup  System  per¬ 
mits  fast  plating;  holds  plates  in  positive  position;  eliminates 
plate  cracking. 


CONTINUOUS  INK  AND  WATER  FEED  SYSTEM  automatically  COn 
trols  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micrometnc  ink 
feed  roller  insures  perfect  distribution. 


Illustrated.  2-unjt  COMMUNITY  installation,  with  Vz-  and'V4-page 
folder.  Prints  8-page  broadsheet  or  16-page  tabloid  products- 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  complete  data  on  the  new  COMMUNITY. 
We  now  print:  (please  fill  in  numbers) 


TOTAL  NO.  OF  PAPERS: _ TOTAL  CIRCULATION:. 

WEEKLY  ISSUES: _ ;  DAILY  ISSUES; _ 


MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE: _ ; 


BROADSHEET:. 


;  TABLOID: _ 


CONTROLS  CONVENIENTLY  GROUPED— Dampening  system,  im 
pression  throw  off,  web  tension  and  push-button  panel  on  each 
unit— all  controls  at  arm's  reach.  Ink  controls,  handy  as  usual. 

1 

DEPENDABLE  FOLDER— half-page  with  automatic  kicker  .  .  .  quar¬ 
ter-page  folder  IS  standard.  Products  delivered  accurately  at  all 
speeds. 


Economical  to  operate 


Pardon  us  if  we  sound  excited.  We  are!— we 
believe  the  new  Community  to  be  the  most 
desirable  web  offset  press  ever  built  for  com¬ 
munity  publishers.  ' 


Economical  to  own.  Design  features  of  the 
Community— its  compactness— result  in  a 
down-to-earth  first  cost,  well  within  commu¬ 
nity  publishers’  budgets.  Low-cost  financing, 
through  Goss,  further  assures  economical 
ownership. 


Economical  to  install.  The  COMMUNITY  will  fit 
ejisily  in  your  present  press  space.  Package 
delivery  reduces  installation  costs.  You  can 
add  units  like  building  blocks. 


Economical  to  operate.  The  COMMUNITY  is 
thrifty  in  every  way.  Saves  time,  manpower, 
and  paper  with  fsister  start-ups;  saves  ink 
through  better  distribution— easy  washups. 
Saves  on  power,  too! 


Advantages  of  the  Community  may  make  it 
desirable  for  you  to  consider  web  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Let  us  help  you  decide.  Fill  in  anti  mail 
the  coupon. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAQO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  of  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service  ** 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  ** 


FAIRCHILD 


news 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond  will  cover 
the  business  seminar  on  retailing, 
manufacturing  and  finance  to  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Assn,  of 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  in 
Da>'ton,  O.,  Oct.  29-30.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  is  editor  of  MEN'S 
W^R  Magazine,  also  will  attend 
the  NARCF  board  meeting  tO'  be 
held  at  that  time. 


Morton  Stark,  DRUG  N  E  S 
WEEJCLY  editor  will  be  heading 
for  the  West  Coast  next  week  to 
join  members  of  Fairchild’s  San 
Francisco  news  bureau  in  covering 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Druggists’  Assn,  in 
San  Francisco,  Nov.  3-8.  .\lso  in  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  ad  director,  Robert 
Stainton,  with  Douglas  Schwalbe,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff.  Following  the  meetings,  Mr. 
Stark  will  spend  a  few  days  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  visiting 
drug  industry  people  in  the  area. 


“Grass  Roots  Retailing,”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  just  published  by 
Fairchild’s  Book  Division.  The  book 
is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  30  articles 
written  by  Ben  Projan,  head  of  a 
group  of  men’s  and  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD.  In  it  he 
traces  the  course  of  his  40-year  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  men’s  wear  business. 
$2.95  a  copy. 


Fairchild’s  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Horace  Therien,  will  be  among 
those  attending  the  orientation  semi¬ 
nar  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  which  will  be 
held  in  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  30  and 
Nov.  1. 


John  Martin,  head  of  Fairchild’s 
Qeveland  news  bureau,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  newspaper 
magazine  and  trade  publication  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  Nov.  2  session  of 
the  eight-week  management  institute 
on  public  relations  for  executives 
sponsored  by  the  adult  education 
department  of  St.  John  College, 
Qeveland.  The  panel  will  discuss 
the  use  of  external  media. 


Fairchild’s  Boston  news  staff  will 
have  the  added  assistance  of  Alfred 
Cook,  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS,  and  George  Duber,  engi¬ 
neering  news  writer  for  the  paper, 
in  covering  the  Northeast  Electronic  | 
Research  and  Engineering  meeting 
sponsored  by  Institute  of  Radio  En-  | 
gineers  Region  1,  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Nov.  5-7. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

f«b/ltk«rs  ot 


D»il,  N«wt  RKord.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Horn#  Rimishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


A  FIRST  PRIZE  for  local  govern¬ 
ment  newt  reporting  is  accepted 
by  James  P.  Brown,  left,  editor  of 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  from 
Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  director 
of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism.  Judges  liked  the  "un¬ 
usual  presentation  of  many  as¬ 
pects  of  government  in  feature 
type  stories." 

Paul  Atamian  —  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News.  Edward 
C.  Slingland  —  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  E.  Gormley,  for¬ 
merly  on  women’s  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to  Latin 
faculty  at  Hartford’s  Mt.  St. 

Joseph  Academy. 

♦  #  * 

Tom  Brennan,  formerly  with 
Renton  (Wash.)  Record-Chroni¬ 
cle  —  to  news  editor,  Parkrose 
(Ore.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  Moore,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier  —  named 
advertising  director. 

e  *  * 

Russell  Morgan  —  to  news 
staff,  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express, 
succeeding  James  Williams, 
now  back  in  school. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  B.  Spaulding,  former 
marine  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  —  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  public  affairs  di¬ 
vision,  Poi'tland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


P 

Steele  Is  Appointed 
To  Management  Post 

Appointment  of  William  D. 
Steele  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons  Inc.,  owners  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  and  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Charles  J.  Lewin, 
editor  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Steele  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Falmouth  office 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  the  last  six  years. 
Formerly  he  was  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times.  He  joined 
the  New  Bedford  newspaper’s 
staff  in  December  1950. 

Mr.  Steele  is  married  to  the 
former  Alice  Caswell  Brewer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil 
Brewer  of  New  Bedford.  Mr. 
Brewer  is  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

• 

Emile  Comar,  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  and  state  political 
writer  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item  —  to  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  a  new  publication 
to  replace  the  Catholic  Action 
of  the  South,  weekly  publication 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

*  #  a(c 

John  H.  Thompson  —  re¬ 
turning  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  after 
seiwing  as  administrative  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Guild  since  January. 

*  *  * 

Jeffrey  J.  Safford,  assistant 
director  of  public  relations  and 
instructor  of  English  at  Sus¬ 
quehanna  University  —  to  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at 
Wagner  College,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


ersonal 


HONORED — New  England  Thea¬ 
ter  Conference  has  cited  Harold 
L.  Call  for  "enthusiastic  and  re¬ 
spected  criticism  of  theater  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  Portland  area."  Mr. 
Call  is  amusements  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  Maine. 

Cortland  Anderson  —  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
Robert  Stiff  —  sports  editor 
to  city  editor.  Tom  Khr^ly — from 
sports  editor,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Evening  Independent,  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Times.  James 
Ryan — now  sports  editor.  Inde¬ 
pendent.  .  Robert.  Sweers  — 
named  Times  picture  editor; 
Robert  Barnard,  editorial 
writer. 

* 

Maryann  McGuire,  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  —  to 
news  staff  of  the  Waterbury 

(Conn.)  Republican.  Also 
Thomas  Cassidy  —  from  the 
Army.  Dick  Lewis  —  from 
branch  correspondent  to  sports 
desk;  Nancy  Birch — to  society 
desk. 

*  *  * 

C.  Marshall  Carter,  Bay 

City  Times  —  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Driscoll  —  named 
advertising  director  of  the 
Dover  (Del.)  Delaware  State 
News. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post — appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  National  Board  of  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Foundation. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  G.  Dunning,  a  sum¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News — win¬ 
ner  of  the  Hough  Scholarship  at 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Boston  Globe  Writers 
Win  2  AP  Prizes 

Boston 

Mark  Feinberg’s  story  in  the 
Boston  Globe  about  a  Mississippi 

a  convict  who  fled  to  asylum  in 
Massachusetts  last  year  won  a 
$75  prize  for  the  best  single 
story  in  the  annual  writing  con¬ 
test  of  the  New  England  AP 
News  Executives  Association. 

Jerry  Nason  of  the  Globe  won 
first  prize  in  the  sports  story 
category  for  a  report  on  the 
Harvard-Yale  football  game. 

In  picture  competition,  the 
“best  in  show”  honors  were 
divided  by  Randolph  Trabold  of 
the  North  Adams  Transcript 
(a  boy  yawning  in  school)  and 
Thomas  D.  Stevens  of  the 
Providence  Bulletin  (hurricane 
damage) .  David  Lamontagne, 
Providence  Bulletin,  won  in  the 
newsphoto  division. 

Other  winners  were:  photo 
ED  Miss  June  layout — John  A.  James,  Gardner 

62  graduate  of  the  jyj  Roberts  and  Donald  E.  John- 
P  Kentucky  School  of  Portland  Press  Herald; 

has  replaced  Miss  ’  r>  ■  ^ 

3lds  as  woman's  edi-  one— Bennington  Banner; 

Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  women’s  page — Providence  Bul- 


Boston  Globe’s 
Editors  Move  Up 

Boston 

Editorial  department  changes 
on  the  Boston  Globe  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  L.  L. 

Winship,  editor.  The  changes 
are ; 

Victor  O.  Jones,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  from  managing  editor.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  since 
1955  and  is  a  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  night  editor. 

Alexander  J.  Haviland,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening 
Globe,  from  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  was  for  years  night 
city  editor  of  the  Globe. 

Thomas  Winship,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morning  Globe, 
from  assistant  managing  editor. 

He  is  a  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Globe. 

Otto  Zausmer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  handle  syndicated 
material  and  special  features. 

Charles  L.  Whipple,  chief  edi-  Illinois  AP  Editors 

S. Give  $500  in  Prizes 


BRITISH  HONOR  —  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  at  left,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal,  receives  from  British  Am¬ 
bassador  David  Ormsby  Gore  the 
insignia  of  Commander  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.  Mr.  Bingham's  late 
father  was  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 


Gives  Up  Editorship 

Alton,  Ill. 
Paul  Cousley  announced  his 
retirement  as  editor  of  the 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph  on 
Oct.  13,  his  86th  birthday.  He 
had  been  editor  for  49  years. 

John  E.  Walsh,  former  news-  His  son,  Paul  S.  Cousley,  assist- 
pa  perman  for  20  years  (Lock-  ant  general  manager,  will  be 
port,  Buffalo,  Detroit)  —  to  the  editor  but  the  elder  Cousley  con- 
American  Salesman  magazine  tinues  as  president,  publisher 
as  senior  editor  in  Detroit.  and  general  manager. 


Jack  Fenton,  reporter,  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Kans.)  Herald  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise-Courier. 


...reaml^ffineyrnen  who  decide  on  relocation, 
decentralization,  and  new  plant  facilities. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS. MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


Don  E.  Beattie,  assistant  Merle  P.  Patrick,  general 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati  reporter,  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  —  to  copy  News  —  to  suburban  staff, 
desk,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 
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Obituary 


Robert  C.  O’Neal, 

Illinois  Newsman 

DECATI'R,  Ill. 

Robert  C.  O’Neal,  managing 
editor  of  the  Decatur  HeraM, 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  died  Oct.  17  in 
St.  Mary’s  hospital  of  heart 
disease.  Mr.  O’Neal,  also  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Decatur 
Sunday  HeraM  and  Review,  had 
been  a  newspaper  man  since 
1928.  He  had  been  on  the  staffs 
of  Associated  Press  in  New 
York,  the  Springfield  (0.)  Sun, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  Times  and  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

• 

Editor  Dies  at  Wheel 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Stuart,  54,  feature 
editor  of  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack  while  driving  home  from 
a  football  game  Oct.  19.  Eight 
boys  riding  in  his  station  wagon 
escaped  injury  through  quick 
action  of  one  who  grabbed  the 
wheel  and  steered  the  car  off  the 
road. 


Albert  L.  Furth,  assistant 
editorial  director  of  Times,  Inc.; 
Oct.  17.  He  worked  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  the 
Sew  York  Evening  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  Time  in  1930.  Dur¬ 
ing  five  years  as  an  associate 
editor  of  the  news  magazine, 
Mr.  Furth  wrote  the  aeronautics 
and  press  section. 

«  *  * 

Walter  C.  Janson,  70,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star  since  1938; 
Oct.  18.  He  formerly  worked  for 
papers  in  Texas,  Ohio,  Nebraska 
and  Michigan. 

• 

Ed  McCullough,  61 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Edmund  R.  McCullough,  61, 
editor  of  the  Stamford  Advocate, 
died  here  on  Oct.  13  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  had  directed 
the  news  operation  of  the  daily 
for  19  years. 

He  began  his  news  career  on 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram,  later 
served  as  city  editor  of  South 
Sorwalk  Sentinel,  as  a  repoiter 
for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Woreester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  and  as  managing  edi- 
of  the  Stamford  Sentinel. 

Mr.  McCullough  came  to  the 
Advocate  in  1924,  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1943  and  editor 
in  1960. 


Archibald  Chapin,  87 ; 
Retired  Cartoonist 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Archibald  B.  Chapin,  retired 
political  cartoonist,  died  here 
Oct.  19.  He  was  87. 

Mr.  Chapin  began  his  career 
on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  in  1900  and  two  years 
later  went  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  where  he  remained  until 
1913. 

Mr.  Chapin  moved  onto  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Republic  and 
Star  and  the  Philadelphia 
Morning  Ledger. 

From  1942  he  drew  a  weekly 
cartoon  for  the  National  Week¬ 
ly  News  Service,  continuing 
until  his  retirement  last  August. 
*  *  * 

Beknie  a.  Degnan,  47,  pho¬ 
tographer,  Glen  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Times  and  the  Post-Star;  Oct. 
20.  He  suffered  a  heart  attack 
while  covering  a  traffic  accident. 
*  *  * 

Ardis  Tyson,  78,  publisher  of 
the  .Atkins  (Ark.)  Chronicle 
for  43  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year;  Oct.  18.  Among 
the  survivors  is  a  son,  LeRoy 
Tyson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Dermott  (Ark.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Harry  G.  Mount,  47,  adver¬ 
tising  makeup  department,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  and 
former  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia;  recently. 

«  *  « 


MODERNIZING? 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS, 
INC. 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  1 7,  N.  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Many  things  must  be  considered 
beforehand.  Such  as  a  study  of  improved 
production  flow.  Or  the  continuity  of 
production  during  alterations.  Will 
increased  electric  power,  steam  or 
ventilation  be  required?  What  about 
current  Building  Codes  or  labor 
regulations?  All  incidental  items  of 
cost?  That's  where  our  experience 
for  large  and  small  newspaper 
plants  can  help... to  supply  you 
with  answers  and  efficient, 
workable  solutions. 


Our  services  are  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  in  "Newspaper  and 
Printing  Plants”.  A  copy  of  this 
brochure  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


Grace  Kingsley,  89,  first 
motion  picture  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Oct.  8.  She  be¬ 
came  motion  picture  editor  in 
1914  and  held  the  post  until  her 
retirement  in  1933.  Until  she 
was  80,  Miss  Kingsley  continued 
to  work  part-time  for  the  Times. 
• 

W.  C.  Pritchard  Dies; 
Illinois  Publisher 

Galesburg,  Ill. 

William  C.  Pritchard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Galesburg  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail,  died  Oct.  21  following 
six  months  of  illness.  He  w’as  37. 
Death  was  attributed  to  cancer 
of  the  pancreas. 

Mr.  Pritchard  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Galesburg  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  owns 
radio  station  WGIL.  He  had 
been  publisher  of  the  Register- 
Mail  since  1950,  and  was  the 
fourth  member  of  the  family  to 
serve  in  this  capacity,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  grandfather,  Omer  C. 
Custer,  who  died  in  1942;  his 
father,  Lester  A.  Pritchard, 
who  died  in  1946;  and  his 
grandmother,  who  died  in  1956. 

Among  the  survivors  is  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Ethel  Custer 
Schmith,  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company. 


New  England 
Academy  at 
Colby  College 

The  Academy  of  New  England 
Journalists  will  be  located  at 
Colby  College  at  Waterville, 
Maine. 

Announcement  of  the  selection 
of  the  150-year-old  liberal  arts 
college  as  the  site  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  was  made  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalistic  society. 

The  academy  will  be  located  in 
the  college  library  building,  in 
the  heart  of  the  campus,  near 
the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
memorial. 

The  Academy  of  New  England 
Journalists  now  has  15  Fellows 
— five  chosen  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years.  In  recognition  of 
their  dedication  in  their  chosen 
field  of  journalism,  these  men 
were  elected  by  New  England 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  to  each — 
or  if  he  or  she  were  no  longer 
alive,  to  a  representative  of 
their  publication  —  a  Yankee 
Quill  Award  and  citation  were 
presented.  Their  names  will  be 
engraved  upon  a  plaque  and  the 
citations  recognizing  their  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  placed  in  a  perman¬ 
ent  file  in  the  academy. 

• 

Trenton  Times 
Named  Top  Daily 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

The  Trenton  Evening  Times 
was  judged  No.  1  for  general 
excellence  in  the  over-65,000  cir¬ 
culation  class  in  the  1962  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Contest  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

Other  general  excellence  win¬ 
ners  announced  at  the  Annual 
Newspaper  Institute  here  Oct. 
18-20  were:  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press,  Long  Branch  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  Newark  Sunday  News. 

First  place  winners  in  the 
Suburban  Weeklies  division 
were:  Somerville  Somerset  Mes¬ 
senger-Gazette,  Penns  Grove 
Record,  and  Pennsville  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Rural  Weeklies  division:  New¬ 
ton  New  Jersey  Herald,  Ham- 
nionton  News,  and  Woodstowv 
Monitor-Register. 

The  Cherry  Hill  News  took 
honors  for  Tabloid  weeklies, 
suburban  and  rural. 

The  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press  took  first  place  for  dailies 
in  the  Distinguished  Public 
Service  competition.  First  place 
for  weeklies  went  to  the  Union 
Leader. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownf 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  “M”  and  one  “1”) 


We’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is  One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,” 

the  registered  trademark  of  Carter  Prod-  won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in 

nets,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only  (piotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 

to  identify  the  original  ineproliamate,  dis-  Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 

covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace  all  caps  and  omit  the  quotes.  ^Ve  want  to 

Laboratories  division.  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll  be  most 

grateful  for  your  cooperation. 

“Miltown? 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-meihyl-2-n-propyl-l  ,3-j)ropane(liol 
dicarbainate  —  U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  WALLACE  LABORATORIES /(;r«nfcnry,A^/. 

*  Divisir)!!  of  Carter  Products,  Inc.  CM*7»« 


The  Weekly  Editor 

MORE  ON  WOMEN 


By  Rick  Frietlman 

Women’s  news,  a  topic  ex¬ 
plored  in  this  department  a 
w'hile  back  (Aug.  18,  page  45) 
came  in  for  discussion  at  a  re¬ 
cent  short  course  held  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism. 

Lauren  H.  Dodge,  executive 
editor  of  the  weekly  Minneapolis 
Suburban  Newspapers,  told 
members  of  the  Minnesota  Press 
Women  taking  the  course  that 
a  revolution  in  women’s  sections 
of  American  newspapers  was 
needed  to  keep  in  step  wdth  the 
changing  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

‘New  Journalism' 

He  claimed  re-vamping  was 
necessarj’  for  w’omen’s  pages 
“to  realize  the  potentiality  of  a 
great  career  in  creative  new 
journalism”  —  and  he  called 
loudly  for  a  transition  in 
women’s  pages  away  from 
recipes,  fashions,  lovelorn  col¬ 
umns,  horoscopes  and  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  social  notes. 


the  finery  of  fashion?”  Mr. 
Dodge  asked.  “Does  this  have 
much  to  do  with  the  important 
inner  woman,  ultimately?” 

This  weekly  newspaper  exec 
claimed  the  modem  woman  to¬ 
day  needed  and  wanted  to  know 
about  good  citizenship,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  dedicated  patriotism, 
informed  political  action,  great¬ 
er  understanding  of  issues  and 
politics  on  every  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  said  that  up  to  70 
percent  of  journalistic  time, 
talent  and  news  space  in  the 
women’s  sections  was  spent 
emphasizing  materialistic  and 
physical  facets  of  life.  Mr. 
Dodge  questioned  how  much  of 
“the  vitally  important,  the 
truly  significant”  news  was  be¬ 
ing  left  “unattended,  unre¬ 
ported,  or,  at  least  greatly  de- 
emphasized.” 

■This  editor  envisioned  a  day 
w’hen  the  “culinary  fare  we  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  gastric  juices” 
would  give  way  to  presentation 
and  interpretation  of  "the  real¬ 
ly  important  affairs  of  the 
modern  wmman.” 


Lauren  Dodge 


To.  Mr.  Dodge,  writing  for 
women  represented  a  “new  and 
exciting  frontier  in  journalism” 
because  women  view  news-in- 
depth  from  a  frame  of  reference 
different  from  that  of  men. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  w'hether  it 
is  citizenship  moral  influence, 
artistic  creativity,  educational 
desires,  there  is  always  a 
woman’s  angle  and  special  in¬ 
terest,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Dodge  told  the  press  gals 
pre.sent  that  making  such 
changes  would  put  demands  on 
those  w^ho  initiate  it  and  was 
“a  very  tall  order.”  He  added 
that  it  would  necessitate  a  long 
look  at  readers  and  at  their 
own  journalistic  efforts  in  order 
to  provide  the  information  and 
direction  which  would  benefit 
these  woman  readers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MOKE  ON  PUBLIC  RELATION.S 

The  speech  of  Roger  Far- 
quhar,  Rockville  (Md.)  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Sentinel,  re¬ 
ported  here  (Sept.  29,  page  50) 
has  received  strong  support 
from  a  public  relations  man. 

Fred  Wittner,  of  Fred  Witt- 
ner  Public  Relations,  New  York, 
writes  that  Mr.  Farquhar 
“scored  convincingly  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  machine-gun  distribu¬ 
tion  tactics  of  too  many  publicity 
'  men  —  particularly  the  ones 
who  should  know  better.” 

Mr.  Wittner,  a  member  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  adds  that  “those  of  us 
who  practice  the  publicity  re¬ 
straint  and  selectivity  that  Far¬ 
quhar  pleads  for  deplore  the 
wasteful  tactics  of  these  so- 
called  ‘News’  merchants  as 
much  as  he  does.  They  get  in 
the  way  of  p.r.  men  who  use 
judgment  in  preparing  releases 
which  report  newsworthy  facts 
—  and  not  fluff  —  and  send 
them  only  to  publications  which 
have  a  valid  interest  in  them.” 

Another  response  to  Mr.  Far- 
quhar’s  speech  comes  from  Ken 
Weaver,  managing  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric,  a  12,- 
500  ABC-circulation  weekly  in 
j  suburban  Detroit.  Mr.  Weaver 
,  I  (Continued  on  page  40) 


THURSDATA 


BIRTHDAY  —  Our  Town, 
weekly  newspaper  of  Maywood, 
N.  J.,  celebrated  its  14th  birth¬ 
day  on  Oct.  4  by  running  the 
14th  picture  in  14  years  of  Pat 
Kelley,  age  14.  She  was  born  the 
same  October  day  in  1948  that 
Our  Town  was  published  for  the 
first  time.  Each  year,  to  show 
the  paper’s  growth,  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  Pat’s  picture.  The  happy 
relationship  was  strained  a  bit 
this  year  as  Pat’s  dad  was 
transferred  and  the  family 
moved  40  miles  away.  The  Our 
Town  photographer  made  the 
trip  to  Franklin  Township  to 
photograph  Pat  in  front  of  her 
new  home. 

*  *  * 

MOVIE  NIGHT — Ridgewood 
Newspapers,  which  publish  the 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
(Thursday)  and  the  Sunday 
News,  has  just  sponsored  its 
first  Motion  Picture  Festival 
with  four  weekly  programs  at¬ 
tracting  13,200  persons.  No  ad¬ 
mission  was  charged  and  tickets 
were  not  required.  Persons  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  seating  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  band  shell  where  the 
festival  was  held.  A  theatre 
owner  loaned  a  screen  and  films 
were  obtained  from  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York  City. 

*  >|t  ^ 

CUTTING  COSTS  —  Due  to 
trucking  arrangements,  some 
Canadian  newsprint  suppliers 
are  delivering  less-than-carload 
lots  of  tonnage  directly  to  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  plants  which  have 
relied  in  the  past  on  purchasing 
from  jobbers.  James  Harbison, 
who  represents  Kniger  Paper 
Company,  mentioned  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Pennsylvania  publishers’ 
gathering  at  Pittsburgh  that 
weeklies  stand  to  save  up  to  $50 
a  ton  on  their  paper  this  way, 
but  they  need  local  storage  fa¬ 
cilities. 

*  *  * 

FROM  THE  PAST  —  The 
Fauquier  (Va.)  Democrat  has 
received  a  note  from  a  reader 
in  Helena,  Mont.,  informing 
them  she  recently  uncovered 
the  Democrat’s  Japanese  Sur¬ 
render  extra  of  Aug.  14,  1945, 
while  going  through  her  family 
archives.  She  sent  it  to  the 
weekly. 

*  *  >)< 

IN  PACKAGE  —  The  Weekly 
Rayne  Acadian  Tribune  and  the 
Church  Point  News,  published 
in  affiliation  with  the  Lafayette 
(La.)  Daily  Advertiser,  are  now 
members  of  the  Thomson  Group, 
with  acquisition  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  by  the  Canadian  company. 


‘How  significant,  really,  is 
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clear  profit  over  its  modest  cost.  Why  not  look  into 
this,  now? 

Send  for  our  free  brochure  which  gives  certified  figures 
on  time  and  labor  saving  in  composing  rooms. 
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154  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  II.  N.Y. 
325  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Lot  Angelot  15,  Cal. 
190  Herricks  Road,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  BEATING  THE  ELEMENTS, 
COPPER’S  YOUR  BEST  BUY 


These  screws  are  made  of  E verdur® 
metal — pure  copper  with  a  little 
bit  of  silicon  and  manganese 
added.  They’re  a  terrific  buy  for 
jobs  like  fastening  the  planking 
of  a  hull,  crossbars  on  an  electric 
power  pole,  or  any  hardware  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements.  They’ll 
never  rust — will  stand  up  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Even  in  salt 
water.  And  they’re  so  strong  and 


tough,  you  could  drive  them  into 
undrilled  oak  with  a  power  screw¬ 
driver  if  you  wanted  to  put  them 
to  the  test.  Six  1)4 -inch  screws 
weigh  just  over  ounce,  contain 
about  a  penny’s  worth  of  copper 
at  the  refinery  price.  Of  course, 
after  you  add  the  cost  of  alloying, 
fabrication,  packaging,  market¬ 
ing,  they  cost  considerably  more. 
But  they  are  still  a  terrific  buy — 


as  are  their  counterparts,  machine 
screws,  bolts,  nuts,  nails — because 
the  cost  of  not  using  them  can  be 
a  great  deal  higher.  This  is  but 
one  simple  example  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways  copper  and  copper 
alloys  can  help  prevent  or  reduce 
our  nation’s  appalling  annual 
losses  from  rust  and  corrosion.  <2203a 

AnacondA 


I  _ 

j  Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


criticizes  another  phase  of 
public  relations  —  the  press 
junket  —  and  sends  along  one 
of  his  “City  Beat”  columns  on 
this  subject. 

This  m.e.  claims  there  are 
many  forms  of  “newspaper  pay¬ 
ola”  in  the  guise  of  invitations 
to  events  “even  though  the 
people  sending  them  insist  that 
they  expect  no  special  favors.” 

He  cites  as  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  an  invitation  he  re¬ 
ceived  to  a  press  conference  con¬ 
cerning  a  manufacturer’s  new 
product.  Newsmen  attending  the 
two-day  affair  w’ere  offered: 
Lunch  with  top  management 
personnel ;  the  press  confer¬ 
ence,  followed  by  an  address 
from  the  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration;  “a  spectacular  pre¬ 
sentation”  of  the  product;  a 
banquet  with  a  top  executive  as 
main  speaker;  tours  of  the 
plant  with  buses  provided;  and 
a  barbecue  luncheon. 

There  w'as  also  an  offer  to 
help  newsmen  catch  trains  and 
planes  to  and  from  the  junket, 
and  a  reserv’ation  form  for  one 
of  Detroit’s  most  expensive 
hotels.  “Presumably,  the  firm 
would  even  pay  the  hotel  bill,” 
Mr.  Weaver  surmises. 


He  adds  that  many  times  he 
has  received  invitations  to  press 
conferences  that  have  included 
breakfast  or  coffee  hour,  lunch, 
dinner  and  a  cocktail  reception 
— with  entertainment  such  as  a 
musical  production  occasionally 
thrown  in. 

Mr.  Weaver  asks  why  he 
should  be  offered  so  much.  And 
if  a  company’s  announcement  of 
its  newest  product  merited  cov¬ 
erage  by  a  newspaper,  why  the 
newspaper  shouldn’t  stand  its 
owTi  expenses? 

He  adds:  “If  a  newsman  must 
rent  a  hotel  room  and  buys 
meals,  why  shouldn’t  his  em¬ 
ployer  foot  the  bill?  Reporting 
the  news  is  the  newspaper’s 
job.  Should  it  not  pay  the  costs 
involved?  If  it  cannot  afford  to, 
could  it  not  accept  a  written  or 
verbal  report  from  the  news 
sources  and  use  that  as  a  basis 
for  coverage?” 

Mr.  Weaver  maintains  that 
cocktail  receptions  and  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  are  not 
necessary  to  report  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  company’s  product. 

He  claims  to  get  particularly 
irritated  by  elaborate  programs 
given  for  newsmen  by  organiza¬ 
tions  soliciting  funds  from  the 
public  for  charitable  purposes. 
“If  it’s  news,  no  enticement 
should  be  necessary  to  obtain 
coverage,”  Mr.  Weaver  con¬ 
cludes. 
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WEEKLY  SALES 

Appomattox,  Va. 

W.  Lloyd  Vaughan  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Appomattox 
Times -Virginian,  which  had 
been  published  for  31  years  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Robin¬ 
son. 

A  former  resident  of  Appo¬ 
mattox,  Mr.  Vaughan  worked  at 
the  Appomattox  Printing  Shop 
before  joining  the  Farmville 
Herald  as  advertising  manager 
13  years  ago. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  switched 
from  six-column  to  standard 
eight-column  format.  He  will 
also  operate  a  job  printing  shop. 

Mrs.  Robinson  will  continue 
to  work  for  the  newspaper. 

The  board  of  directors  in¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Vaughan,  J.  Barrye 
Wall,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
and  W.  B.  Wall,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald.  A  new 
charter,  approved  the  State 
Corporation  Commission,  au¬ 
thorized  a  capitalization  of  500 
shares  of  stock  with  $100  par 
value  per  share. 

*  *  ♦ 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Tri-Totvn  News,  a  weekly 
in  Hales  Corners,  Franklin, 
Muskego  and  Greenfield,  has 
been  bought  by  L.  T.  Kreutzig, 
publisher  of  the  South  Milwau¬ 
kee  Voice- Journal. 

The  paper,  recently  owned  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Christy  Nickerson 
and  Anthony  A.  Alberte,  was 
founded  in  1927  and  had  been 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicker¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Kreutzig  said  the  sales 
and  editorial  office  would  re¬ 
main  in  Hales  Comers,  but  the 
paper  would  be  printed  in  South 
Milwaukee.  His  firm  plans  a 
seperate  weekly  for  Greenfield. 
*  *  * 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

The  Pleasant  Hill  Times  has 
been  purchased  by  Little  Blue 
Press  Inc.  from  James  A.  South¬ 
ern,  who  continues  as  editor. 

Little  Blue  Press,  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Blue  Springs,  is  owned 
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by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Wolfe, 
and  publishes  the  twin  weeklit  s 
Jackson  County  Democrat  and 
Sentinel. 

«  *  * 

McCall,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Doris  Squires  has  sold 
the  Payette  Lakes  Star  and 
Cascade  News  of  Valley  County 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  McMahan 
of  Council,  and  Mr.  and  Mr.s. 
Glen  Youngblood  of  Cascade. 
The  two  papers  will  continue  to 
be  published  separately. 

Mrs.  Squires  and  her  late 
hu.sband,  Gordon,  purchased  the 
two  papers  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMahan  is  a  rancher 
from  Adams  County.  Mr.  Young¬ 
blood  has  been  employed  by  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation  for 
the  past  10  years. 

*  *  * 

Ontario,  On-. 

The  Ontario  Argus-Observer 
has  been  sold,  effective  Nov.  1, 
to  the  Malheur  Publishing  com¬ 
pany,  a  corporation  headed  by 
William  F.  MacKnight  and 
Larry  H.  Robinson.  No  price 
was  announced. 

Sellers,  Agnes  1.  Lynch,  puli- 
lisher,  and  partner-owner  J.  Don 
Lynch  of  Portland,  have  oper¬ 
ated  the  paper  as  a  biweekly 
since  Jan.  1,  1953. 

Mr.  MacKnight  operated 
papers  in  Utah,  Colorado  and 
Oregon  lyefore  coming  to  Idaho 
in  1940.  For  15  years  he  puli- 
lished  the  Jerome  (Idaho)  North 
Side  News. 

Mr.  Robinson,  editor  and  vicf*- 
president  of  the  new  firm,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Rupert  (Idaho)  Mini¬ 
doka  County  News  for  13  years, 
later  joining  the  Pocatello  Idaho 
State  Journal  and  recently  was 
manager  of  the  Salmon  (Idaho) 
Reeorder-Herald. 

e 

Wisconsin  Weekly 
Sold  and  Re>sold 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Madison  East  Side  News, 
which  was  sold  for  the  first  time 
since  being  founded  in  the  1920.S 
a  few  months  ago,  was  sold  for 
the  second  time. 

The  News  was  purchased  two 
months  ago  by  Robert  E.  Doyle, 
a  Madison  public  relations  firm 
head,  and  James  Hickey  from 
Marshall  Browne,  who  founded 
the  paper  in  the  1920s. 

The  paper  has  been  resold  to 
Warren  O.  Wittekind,  who  heads 
an  adyertising  and  publishing 
firm  here. 

Bi^  ‘City’  Edition 

Glasgow,  Mont. 

The  Glasgow  Courier,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  published  a 
100-page  edition  obserying  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  naming 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  on  Oct. 
8,  1887. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Earnest  Hoberecht: 
‘Asia  Is  My  Beat’ 

By  Ray  Ernin 


ASIA  IS  MY  BEAT.  By  Earnest  Ho¬ 
berecht.  199  pages.  Charles  E.  Tuttle 

Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.  $2.76. 

Let’s  lift  the  lively  “lead”  to 
this  adventurous  and  exciting 
account  of  the  exotic  places  and 
people  covered  by  the  43-year- 
old  United  Press  International 
\icepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Asia  to  savor  the  flavor 
of  the  story: 

“The  news  business  is  the 
greatest  business  in  the  world. 
The  best  job  in  the  news  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  best  place  to  be 
a  foreign  correspondent  is  in 
Asia. 

“This  makes  me  one  of  the 
luckiest  persons  in  the  world. 
Since  1942  1  have  been  roaming 
around  the  Paciflc  and  Asia. 

See  History  Made 

“Not  only  do  I  get  to  meet 
other  foreign  correspondents, 
who  all  agree  that  we  are  really 
the  most  fascinating  people  in 


the  world,  but  I  get  to  see  and 
report  history  in  the  making. 

“Quite  frequently  what  I  re¬ 
port  has  an  important  influence 
on  the  next  chapter  of  history, 
for  nothing  is  more  important 
today  than  information  —  the 
more  facts,  the  better. 

“I  meet  and  talk  with  people 
who  are  shaping  events — emper¬ 
ors,  kings,  premiers,  foreign 
ministers,  generals,  million¬ 
aires,  beggars,  playboys,  inter¬ 
national  plotters,  sultans,  has- 
beens  and  will-bes,  bankers  and 
traders,  airline  and  camel 
drivers  .  .  .  and  almost  every¬ 
body  else  who’s  worth  knowing, 
whether  they  are  important  or 
just  interesting. 

Some  ‘Likes’ 

“I  like  my  job  for  I  enjoy 
such  experiences  as  having 
breakfast  with  the  President  of 
the  Philippines  on  his  yacht  and 
floating  down  the  river  in 
Thailand  on  the  King’s  barge. 


“I  like  to  sit  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Correspondents  Club  in 
Hong  Kong  and  look  down  on 
the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the 
world. 

“I  like  to  fly  over  the  deep 
green  jungle  of  Borneo. 

“I  like  to  sit  and  wonder  what 
goes  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
tribesmen  who  come  wandering 
across  the  sand  and  mountains 
to  Kabul,  the  capital  of 
Afghanistan  that  is  almost  hid¬ 
den  by  surrounding  peaks. 

“I  can  think  of  no  better  job 
than  mine,  which  has  taken  me 
from  the  cold  stone  steps  of  the 
Forbidden  City  to  the  sun-baked 
wall  of  the  Taj  Mahal.” 

Foreign  correspondents,  with 
good  cause,  like  their  work. 
When  J.  William  Maxwell, 
journalism  head  at  the  State 
University  of  South  Dakota, 
polled  450  fulltime  correspon¬ 
dents  for  U.S.  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  91.9%  of  those  replying 
indicated  their  present  work 
would  be  their  choice  if  they  had 
their  lives  to  live  over. 

Democracy’s  Test 

Earnest  Hoberecht’s  test  for  a 
country’s  democracy  is  whether 
it  has  an  opposition  newspaper. 
He  reports  the  Philippines  have 
a  particularly  free  press. 

This  Asia  authority  has  on  a 
half  dozen  occasions  switched 
duties  to  cover  wars,  big  and 
small.  The  titles  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  war  correspond¬ 
ent  have  become  interchange¬ 
able  for  many  veteran  reporters 
abroad.  Asia,  incidentally, 
promises  to  be  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  the  future,  in  peace 
or  war. 

Friendship  among  foreign 
correspondents  is  proverbial  and 
convivial,  but  happily  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  lessening 
keen  competition  among  them. 

Mr.  Hoberecht  (pronounced 
Ho-bright),  once  described  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author 
James  A.  Michener  as  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  writer,”  is  now 
working  on  a  book  about  the 
Foreign  Correspondent, s  Club  of 
Japan,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  three  times.  He  became 
a  charter  member  at  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1945  and  he  created  its 
address  No.  1  Shimbun  Alley, 
Tokyo.  (Shimbun  means  news¬ 
paper  in  Japanese). 

“Asia  Is  My  Beat”  is  a  rather 
slight  volume  and  it  is  made  to 
appear  even  lighter  in  content 
by  reason  of  its  extremely  short 
paragraphs,  nearly  all  of  them 
of  a  single  short  sentence.  It  is 
the  contention  of  John  Gunther 
(remember  “Inside  Asia”?)  in 
another  new  book,  “A  Fragment 
of  Autobiography”  (Harper  & 
Row)  that  the  style  for  a  book 
should  be  entirely  different  from 
that  of  a  newspaper  article. 


(E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  50).  He 
says  he  immediately  dismisses 
a  book  without  big  block  para¬ 
graphs  as  one  by  an  amateur 
author. 

Mr.  Gunther’s  advice,  which 
seems  sound: 

“Sometimes  it  is  effective  to 
combine  two  different  themes  in 
the  same  paragraph;  I  know  no 
device  better  calculated  to  keep 
the  reader’s  nose  to  the  page.” 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

Neil  MacNeill,  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  now  chief 
congressional  correspondent  for 
Time  in  Washington,  has 
written  “Forge  of  Democracy — 
The  House  of  Representatives” 
for  publication  i  n  January 
(David  McKay  Co.,  $5.50). 

“Kup’s  Chicago”  (World  Pub¬ 
lishers)  is  the  title  of  an  il¬ 
lustrated  book  by  Irv  Kupcinet, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  columunist. 

“The  Lion  of  Poland:  The 
Story  of  Paderewski”  will  be 
published  Nov.  5  by  Hawthorn 
Books  ($2.95).  It  is  by  Ruth 
and  Paul  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  is 
music  editor  and  critic  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

A  former  newspaperman  who 
has  gained  status  as  a  writer  of 
books  about  status  is  Vance 
Packard,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  aud  various 
newspapers  and  now  a  part-time 
journalism  instructor  of  New 
York  University.  He  has  a  new 
book,  “The  Pyramid  Climbers” 
(McGraw-Hill,  339  pages,  $5), 
a  penetrating  look  at  the  new 
breed  of  hustling,  well-packaged 
executives  scaling  corporate 
heights.  His  former  books  are 
“The  Hidden  Persuaders,”  “The 
Status  Seekers”  and  “The  Waste 
Makers.” 

P.  K.  Thomajan,  Carlstadt, 
N.  J.,  advertising  consultant 
and  formerly  copy  chief  of  two 
ad  agencies,  is  author  of  “Ad- 
vertigo,”  (Stratford  Press,  5066 
Overbrook  Place,  Cincinnati  27, 
Ohio;  40  pages;  $2),  a  diverting 
little  treatise  on  advertising 
strategy  and  psychology.  The 
“adjician”  tilts  his  verbal  lance 
at  various  sacred  cows  in  the 
profession,  and  has  a  bully 
time  doing  so.  There  are  seven 
essays  in  the  compact  work.  A 
savorj'  sentence:  “There  are  too 
many  advertising  strategists 
trying  to  smuggle  ostrich  egg 
ideas  under  setting  hen  clients, 
which  cause  them  to  feel  im¬ 
mensely  uncomfortable.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Control  of  Equipment 
Still  A  Basic  Need 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  address  of  William 
Stapleton,  director  of  graphic 
arts  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 
ald  at  the  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference,  (“Why  So  Many 
Cameras?”)  reminded  us  that 
some  of  the  older  press  pho- 
tog’raphers  are  worried  about 
the  effect  on  young  cameramen 
of  the  incredible  amount  of  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  available 
today. 

These  photographers  point  out 
that  in  the  days  when  the  4x5 
format  w'as  king,  equipment  was 
severly  limited  in  scope  and 
photographers  had  to  be  really 
inventive  to  push  their  range  of 
possibilities  always  a  little  bit 
further.  Since  the  cameraman 
had  only  one  or  tw’o  cracks  at 
exposure  on  a  story,  he  had  to 
have  complete  mastery  of  his 
equipment,  some  of  w'hich  were 
Rube  Goldberg  gadgets  designed 
by  the  photographer  himself. 

The  young  cameraman  today, 
an  oldtimer  will  tell  you,  travels 
around  with  at  least  two 
cameras,  a  variety  of  lenses  and 
several  rolls  of  fast,  multiple- 
frame  film.  As  a  result  he  is  too 
often  inclined  to  be  gadget  as 
well  as  trigger-happy,  indis¬ 
criminate  in  his  shooting  and 
sloppy  in  technique. 

Mr.  Stapleton  had  some  pun¬ 
gent  w'ords  of  advice  for  pho¬ 
tographers  w'ho  fit  into  this 
category. 

Sharper  Man 

‘‘Technology  in  a  sense,  has 
backfired,”  Mr.  Stapleton 
warned  his  audience.  “Unless 
today’s  photographer  is  a  lot 
sharper  than  he  was  20  years 
ago  and  knows  precisely  what 
he  is  doing,  the  employment  of 
a  whole  array  of  shiny  gadgets 
offer  him  a  chromium-plated  op¬ 
portunity  for  fouling  up  an  as¬ 
signment  beyond  all  recognition. 

“My  feeling,  for  some  time, 
has  b^n  that  only  recently  are 
\ve  shaking  down  from  a  period 
of  wild  experinmentation  — 
which  began  immediately  after 
World  War  II  when  the  break¬ 
through  in  cameras  and  lenses 
came  so  fast  and  furious  it 
stampeded  the  entire  profession 
into  day  by  day  decisions  over 
whether  the  big  camera  or  the 
little  camera  was  the  answer. 
Which  lens  should  w'e  u.se?  What 
lucky  combination  of  lens  and 
camera  wras  the  solution? 


“Actually,  the  object  of  the 
great  search  w’as  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  combination  that  could 
replace  the  doughty  workhorse 
of  press  photography,  (the  4x5 
camera),  with  something  small¬ 
er  and  more  versatile.” 

That  great  search,  of  course, 
never  did  uncover  the  new’, 
lucky  combination  which  w’ould 
serve  as  a  formula-answ’er  to 
most  of  the  problems  of  pi*ess 
photography.  The  products  of 
the  postwar  technological  revo¬ 
lution  rolled  off  assembly  lines 
in  startling  profusion  and  the 
equipment  shelves  inside  photo 
departments  began  to  resemble 
the  show’cases  of  a  camera  shop. 
The  question  remained:  what  to 
do  with  it  all? 

Mr.  Stapleton  recalled  that  a 
photographer  recently  said  to 
him  in  a  nostalgic  tone,  “We 
used  to  make  ’em  sing.” 

“Sure  w’e  did,”  he  agreed. 
“There  w’asn’t  any  question  in 
the  old  days  about  w’hether  a 
point  2  telephoto  lens  mounted 
on  a  franistan  seven  with  a 
double  airlock  rapid  wind  back, 
and  only  using  natural  light 
mind  you,  could  give  you  results 
that  w’ould  look  like  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  with  a  75 
line  screen. 

“However,  during  this  period 
a  philosophy  was  bom  w’hich 
demonstrated  that  a  careful 
choice  of  the  most  sophisticated 
equipment  could  revolutionize 
press  photography,  which,  by  its 
very  appearance,  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  photojournalism  of 
the  time:  All  the  motion  was 
frozen,  all  the  subjects  looked 
faintly  startled  and  there  were 
rarely  more  than  two  pictui’es 
taken  of  any  assignment.” 

The  Oldtimer 

The  oldtimer,  then,  had  limited 
opportunities  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  equipment  but  he 
was  a  good  craftsman  with  what 
he  had.  The  younger  generation 
of  press  photographers,  me¬ 
chanically  speaking,  have  been 
provided  with  broader  horizons. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
they  do  not  always  approach 
their  craft  as  professionally  as 
they  should,  and  that  they  do 
not  take  proper  advantage  of 
the  w’ide  range  of  choices  open 
to  them  in  the  w’ay  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  techniques, 

“Notably,  it’s  a  youthful 


chorus  telling  us  that  in  an  age 
of  specialists,  a  single  means  is 
the  only  one  and  should  pre¬ 
vail,”  Mr.  Stapleton  observed. 
“I  have  the  usual  snarling  re¬ 
buttal.  Show  me  an  individual 
photogarpher  who  claims  that 
his  ow’n  particular  method,  with 
its  attendant  limitations,  is  the 
answ’er  to  all  situations  and  I 
will  say  that  this  man  lacks 
technical  ability  —  or,  to  para¬ 
phrase  an  old  Chine.se  expres¬ 
sion,  his  vision  is  limited  to  the 
periphery  of  his  rangefinder. 

“.  .  .  After  the  elimination  of 
extraneous  baggage,  a  complete 
working  knowledge  of  all  his 
equipment  is  necessai’y  for  a 
photojournalist  who  intends  be¬ 
ing  more  than  just  a  Socrates  of 
snapshots. 

“He  should  be  aware  of  all 
the  techniques  that  can  be  uti¬ 
lized.  He  should  have  all  the 
general  knowledge  of  our  craft 
at  his  fingertips.  As  a  prime 
requisite,  of  course,  he  should 
have  picture  sense,  which  is 
sometimes  callously  described  as 
the  ability  to  recognize  a  good 
picture  before  it  jumps  up  and 
bites  him.” 

The  fact  that  the  modem  pho¬ 
tographer  is  equipped  with  an 
ultra-sensitive  light  meter,  film 
W’hich  has  a  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
posure  latitude  or  half  a  dozen 
accessories  which  on  the  surface 
of  it  appear  to  make  life  easier 
for  him,  provide  no  guarantee  he 
will  accomplish  even  mediocre 
work.  Mr.  Stapleton  summed 
this  up  beautifully  with  this  il¬ 
lustration  : 

“Earlier  I  mentioned  the  tech¬ 
nology  advances  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  influencing  press  pho¬ 
tography. 

“The  appearance  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  motor  drive,  now  made  by 
one  manufacturer  and  soon  to 
be  manufactured  by  two  other 
firms,  has  made  the  capture  of 
the  peak  of  action  for  any  event 
notably  easy. 

“I  mean  that  it  is  easy,  pro¬ 
vided  the  motor  batteries  are 
as  fresh  as  today’s  eggs,  the 
motor  does  not  jam  and  the  pho¬ 
tographer  knows  where  to  look 
for  the  action  in  the  fir.st  place.” 
♦  ♦  * 

FLYING  SfTlOOL 

Press  photographers,  picture 
editors  and  editorial  executives 
on  newspapers  in  or  near  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Baltimore,  still  have 
time  to  register  for  the  Fifth 
Annual  Cross-Country  Short 
Course  Series  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
and  the  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  The  day-long  seminar, 
which  consists  of  a  faculty  of 
well-knowm  experts  lecturing  on 
the  latest  techniques  and  trends 


TROPHIES— ^ohn  B.  Rodgers,  at 
left,  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,.  presents  Inland  photographic 
awards  to  Earl  Gustie,  center,  and 
Ron  Bailey,  right,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  in  black-and-white  and  color 
categories. 


in  photojournalism,  will  hit  the 
four  cities  mentioned  on  the 
following  dates:  Nov.  11-Sacra- 
mento;  Nov.  13-Dallas,  Fort 
Worth;  Nov.  15-Chicago  and 
Nov.  17-Baltimore. 

The  topics  and  speakers  this 
year  include  the  following:  W. 
C.  McDow’ell  of  UPI’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office,  will  speak  on 
“Shooting  For  the  Wires;” 
“Photography — The  Moon  and 
Beyond,”  will  be  covered  by  Carl 
Brew’ster  of  the  Aero  Space 
Corp.;  Frank  Scherschel,  free¬ 
lance  photographer,  will  speak 
about  “Photography  —  Work, 
Fun,  and  Profit;”  Bob  Cochran 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chron¬ 
icle,  will  tell  how  to  “Give  Your 
Editorial  Page  A  Look,”  and 
George  Honeycutt,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  and  1962  Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Year,  will 
talk  “Enterprise.” 

Other  speakers  include:  Dick 
Billings  of  Life  Magazine;  Ed 
Purrington  of  Meteor  Photos; 
George  Ward  of  the  Ward 
Photo  Technical  Services  in 
Denver  and  James  M.  Godbold, 
director  of  photography  at  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  magazine. 

Photographers  interested  in 
registering  for  the  course  early 
can  contact  the  following  local 
seminar  directors:  In  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Joseph  Benetti,  5130  Del 
Rio  Drive;  in  Fort  Worth, 
George  Smith,  3206  Bristol 
Road;  in  Chicago,  John  Ram- 
mel,  at  the  picture  desk  of  the 
Sun-Times,  401  North  Wabash; 
in  Baltimore,  Fred  G.  Kraft, 
Jr.,  325  Whitfield  Road  or  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen,  Associated  Press, 
1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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What’s  behind 


the  largest  business  news  staff  among  magazines 


. . .  70  New  York-based  editorial  staffers,  52  domestic  newsmen  in  Washington  and  fourteen 
other  U.  S.  cities  and  Canada,  augmented  by  the  McGraw-Hill  World  News  Service  with 
24  bureau  staffers  and  71  foreign  stringers  ...  all  gathering,  reporting,  predicting  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  when  and  where  it  happens  around  the  globe.  To  provide  you  with  expanded  news 
services.  Business  Week  has  established  Business  Week  Information  Services— a  special 
link  between  Business  Week’s  global  news-gathering  system  and  other  members  of  the 
press.  BWIS  delivers  each  week:  Air-mailed  news  releases,  the  “Business  Week  Index,” 
and  the  “Business  Outlook”  for  radio  broadcasts.  And  each  month:  “The  Measure  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Income”  by  news  release  and  telephonic  hook-up.  To  receive  these  special  features, 
write  BWIS,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS 

WEEK 


A  McGraw-Hill  Magazine 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

‘Old  Smuggler’  Gets  Across  ‘Hole’  Truth 


PR  GAL  AT  WORK — Joyce  Kramer,  member  of  Ted  Worner  Associ¬ 
ates.  tells  story  of  Old  Smuggler  Hole-in-One  Sweepstakes  and  Gutta 
Percha  golf  balls  to  Art  Janney,  sports  columnist  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  American,  who  followed  up  person-to-person  presenta¬ 


tion  of  press  release 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

One  sure  way  for  a  public 
relations  man  to  get  his  client’s 
press  release  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  person  on  a  new'spa- 
per  is  to  hand  it  to  him  per¬ 
sonally. 

How'ever,  when  he  employs 
this  person-to-person  method, 
the  release  damn  well  better  be 
newsw'orthy  or  he  may  windup 
in  the  circular  file  along  with 
the  handout. 

Ted  Womer,  head  of  Ted 
Womer  Associates,  New  York, 
has  successfully  used  this  face- 
to-face  delivery  method  during 
the  past  two  summers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Old  Smuggler  Scotch 
Whisky  Hole-in-One  Sweep- 
stakes  to  sports  editors  and  col¬ 
umnists  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  But  then,  you’d 
expect  Mr.  Worner  to  know 
w'hat  makes  legitimate  news  for 
a  sports  editor.  You  see,  some 
years  ago  he  w^as  sports  editor 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman. 

Despite  this  early  new'spaper 
background  —  or  because  of  it 
—  Mr.  Womer  didn’t  venture 
forth  himself  in  his  person-to- 
person  delivery  campaign  in  be¬ 
half  of  Old  Smuggler’s  promo¬ 
tion,  He  left  the  leg  work  to  his 
staff  members  Joyce  Kramer 
(see  cuts),  Nancy  Shirley,  and 
Julius  Blumberg. 

‘Ice-Buckcl’  Kit 

Each  member  of  the  Worner 
trio  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
via  automobile  to  visit  as  many 
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ifh  interesting  feeture  story. 


sports  editors  and  columnists 
as  possible  within  an  allotted 
time.  Each  was  armed  with  a 
formidable  array  of  “props” 
contained  in  an  “ice  bucket” 
press  kit.  Props  included: 

1)  Four  original  1899  Gutta 
Percha  golf  balls  from  the  A.  G. 
Spalding  collection  and  valued 
at  $1,000  apiece.  Because  of  low 
heat  sensitivity,  these  golf  balls 
had  to  be  kept  iced  and  accord¬ 
ingly  were  displayed  to  the 
newspaper  sports  editors  packed 
in  a  pail  of  ice  cubes. 

2)  An  arsenal  of  statistics  on 
unusual  holes-in-one  made  by 
both  celebrities  and  every-day 
golfers 

3)  A  U.S.  Golf  Association 
story  on  how  any  amateur  golfer 
accepting  more  than  $200  in 
cash  at  one  time  is  no  longer 
an  amateur.  However,  if  he 
doesn’t  win  any  more  golf 
tournaments,  he  can  re-apply 
for  amateur  status  after  two 
years. 

4)  A  localized  list  of  names  of 
people  in  the  sports  editor’s 
area  who  w’ere  eligible  to  enter 
Old  Smuggler’s  Hole-in-One 
Sweepstakes. 

5)  A  bottle  of  Old  Smuggler 
Scotch  set  at  a  jaunty  angle  in 
the  ice  cubes  prot^ting  the 
Gutta  Percha  golf  balls. 

Sweepstake  Rules 

The  natural  association  of 
golf  with  Scotland,  its  birth¬ 
place,  had  long  fascinated  the 
exec  atives  of  W.  A.  Taylor  Com- 


THE  'HOLE'  STORY — "And  this  year  an  estimated  15,000  holes-in-one 
will  be  scored  in  the  U.S.,"  Miss  Kramer  tells  Martin  Levin,  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News.  "Ice  bucket"  press  kit  on 
desk  contained  variety  of  newsworthy  items  designed  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  any  sports  editor's  heart. 


ONE-GAL  BUCKET  BRIGADE — The  loneliness  of  a  retired  city  room 
is  background  for  Miss  Kramer's  visit  with  Bill  Ahiberg,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  who  expressed  interest  in  the 
statistics  produced  by  the  PR  gal  and  her  one-gal  bucket  brigade 
in  behalf  of  the  Old  Smuggler  Sweepstakes. 


v  GJOD  SPOR  — Mark  Kram,  sportswriter  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  and  an  ardent  golfer,  learns  from  the  indefatigable  Miss  Kramer 
how  one  of  the  15,000  golfers  due  to  score  a  hole-in-one  this  year  may 
earn  a  free  vacation  trip  to  Scotland  plus  $1000. 
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pany,  importers  of  Dumbarton-  World-Herald,  just  to  name  a 
distilled  Old  Smuggler  Scotch,  few. 

Last  year,  they  decided  to  do  ^  m. 

something  about  it  —  and  came  Coast  Next 

up  with  the  Old  Smuggler  Next  on  the  list  to  be  inun- 
Scotch  Hole-in-One  Sweepstake,  dated  by  Ted  Worner’s  staffers 
which  now,  in  its  second  year,  tjig  sports  editors  and 

has  become  one  of  golfing’s  writers  on  the  West  Coast 
major  awards.  dailies.  This  junket  is  scheduled 

The  Old  Smuggler  Sweeps  is  fgj.  early  November  and  will  be 
set  up  as  follows:  Persons  scor-  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Ne- 
ing  holes-in-one  between  Jan.  1  vada,  Arizona,  Florida  and 
and  Dec.  31  enter  the  contest  Georgia  newspapers, 
through  their  club  professionals,  Asked  this  week  what  was 
who  fill  out  an  entry  blank  pro-  t^)jg  most  difficult  problem  his 
vided  by  contest  officials.  associates  have  to  overcome  in 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  all  delivering  the  “ice  bucket”  press 
entries  are  put  into  “the  hat,”  kjts,  Mr.  Worner  replied: 
from  which  the  name  of  the  “Ice.  It  kept  melting,  and  al- 
winner  is  drawn.  The  winner  though  they  carried  a  day’s 
receives  twQ  round-trip  flights  supply  in  the  trunks  of  their 
to  Scotland  for  a  golfing  vaca-  respective  cars  for  use  in  the 
tion,  plus  $1000  cash,  as  the  small  ice  pails  at  individual 
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PROMOTIOX 


Workshop  Points  Up 
Community  Service 


By  Georgte  Wilt 

The  community  service  values 
of  such  diversified  subjects  as 
boatinp,  bowling:,  soapbox  racers 
and  aerospace  were  outlined  to 
newspaper  promotion  managers 
from  Mar>iand  to  Montreal  at 
a  public  relations  workshop  at 
Spring:  Valley,  N.  Y.  last  week. 

Panel  members  at  the  Eastern 
Regional  NNPA  Conference 
included  public  relations  execu¬ 
tives  from  two  major  U.S.  indus¬ 
tries,  a  leading  New  York  p.r. 
counsellor,  and  winner  of  E&P’s 
1961  award  for  outstanding 
newspaper  public  relations. 

“Boating  means  business,” 
said  Harry  Bruno,  president  of 
H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  to  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

“Newspaper  promotion  tie-ins 
with  boating,  America’s  number 
one  participant  sport,  can  pay 
off  in  advertising  linage  as  well 
as  increased  readership,”  said 
Mr.  Bruno.  He  outlined  the 
annual  eight-page  clip  sheet  of 
editorial  matter  and  dummy 
advertising  art  available  to 
newspaper  advertising  men  to 
stimulate  local  dealer  display 
ads.  According  to  Mr.  Bruno 
629  newspapers  requested  mats 
and  reproduction  proofs  for 
1962,  and  that  300  papers  are 
publishing  weekly  boating  pages. 

“If  boating  means  business 
has  helped  increase  the  quantity 
of  newspaper  boating  coverage, 
the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award 
for  boating  journalism  has  raised 
the  quality  of  it,”  Mr.  Bruno 
added,  in  outlining  the  awards 
for  editorial  boating  journalism 
by  vv^riters,  cartoonists  and 
photographers. 

Mr.  Bruno  also  suggested 
boating  promotion  possibilities, 
such  as  the  naming  of  a  National 
Motor  Boat  Show  “Queen.” 

BoM'linK  Clinirs 

The  growth  of  bowling  to 
America’s  second  largest  partici¬ 
pant  sport  in  the  short  space  of 
fiv’e  years  was  described  to  the 
roundtable  by  William  Fitz- 
harris,  public  relations  manager 
of  the  Pinspotter  Division  of 
American  Machine  and  Foundry 
Corp. 

“These  five  years  of  success 
have  been  largely  the  result  of 
tremendous  cooperation  by  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  throughout 


the  country,  said  Mr.  Fitzharris. 

“Through  free  ‘Learn  to  Bowl’ 
Clinics,  AMF  and  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspapers  bring  top  bowl¬ 
ing  stars  like  Dick  Weber,  Frank 
Clause  and  Marge  Merrick  to 
town  for  a  series  of  entertaining, 
instruction-packed  shows.  When 
it  comes  to  a  city,  the  news¬ 
paper  sponsor  takes  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  is  featured  in  the 
name  of  the  clinic.  In  every 
promotion  piece,  the  masthead 
of  the  sponsoring  paper  gets 
top  billing  and  is  reproduced 
above  the  AMF  logo,”  said  Mr. 
Fitzharris. 

Mr.  Fitzharris  described  the 
procedures  in  setting  up  clinics, 
as  follows:  A  representative  of 
Barkas  and  Shalit,  AMF’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  calls  on  the 
sponsoring  newspaper,  pointing 
out  the  public  service  benefits 
to  the  newspaper. 

Contact  is  made  with  leading 
department  store,  supermarket 
chain,  local  bottling  company, 
the  top  dairy  chain,  and  public 
and  parochial  school  systems  for 
added  promotion  of  the  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  clinic. 

All  of  these  outlets  are  made 
aware  of  the  forthcoming  free 
bowling  clinic  with  posters, 
streamers  and  signs  prominently 
displayed  at  the  outlets  handling 
the  event.  The  duration  of  the 
promotion  is  about  two  weeks. 

In  this  period,  AMF  brings 
together  a  number  of  advertisers 
who  are  interested  in  reaching 
the  bowling  public.  In  many 
cases,  special  supplements  are 
compiled,  with  advertisements 
solicited  by  AMF,  and  editorial 
matter  similarly  provided  by 
AMF. 

Newspaper  Reveiim* 

“A  tremendous  amount  of 
revenue  is  obtained  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  result,  in  addition  to 
accomplishing  a  public  service 
to  readers.  AMF,  in  turn,  gains 
through  publicity  and  editorial 
coverage,”  Mr.  Fitzharris  added. 

If  acceptable  to  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspaper,  AMF  arranges 
to  bring  the  performing  stars 
to  town  before  the  clinic  for 
additional  interviews  and  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  local  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  media,  headlining  again 
the  fact  that  the  event  is  a 
newspaper-sponsored  clinic. 

The  shows  are  presented  at 
the  local  AMF  bowling  centers. 


with  the  cooperation  of  the  pro- 
prieters.  The  shows  consist  of 
two  hours  of  entertainment  and 
instruction  by  the  AMF  Staff  of 
Champions.  Attendance  usually 
runs  around  300  per  bowling 
center,  and  an  average  of  15 
shows  are  produced  in  each  city. 

“Just  prior  to  the  clinic  per¬ 
formances,  which  normally  take 
several  days  to  complete  in  one 
city,  AMF  normally  takes  a 
good-sized  advertisement  in  the 
sponsoring  newspaper.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  clinic,  a  “thank  you”  ad 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town  in 
appreciation  of  their  enthusiasm 
is  usually  run,  according  to  Mr. 
Fitzharris. 

“In  the  past  five  years,  AMF 
Bowling  Clinics  have  been  held 
in  more  than  120  cities  with  a 
total  attendance  of  over  700,- 
000,”  he  added. 

Soap-Box  Derby 

A  slide  presentation  on  the 
benefits  to  newspapers  sponsor¬ 
ing  local  soap  box  derby  compe¬ 
titions  was  presented  to  the 
workshop  by  John  Kutina, 
Atlantic  Coast  public  Relations 
manager  for  the  Chevrolet  divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Kutina  emphasized  the 
community  service  aspects  of  the 
program  in  providing  wholesome 
activities  for  the  youth  of  the 
area,  as  well  as  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  tie-ins  that 
could  be  obtained  through 
sponsorship. 

A  filmed  interview  featuring 
Ira  Sapozink,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-lJnion,  emphasized  the 
newspaper  benefits.  Mr.  Kutina’s 
presentation  also  included  a  dis¬ 
play  of  photographs  and  promo¬ 
tion  materials  available  to  spon¬ 
soring  newspapers. 

Aerospace  Symposium 

“Aerospace  will  soon  be  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Number  One  industry,” 
said  N.  W.  deBerardinis,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Shreiw- 
port  (La.)  Times. 

Mr.  deBerardinis  described 
how  he  and  his  newspaper 
embarked  on  the  program  of 
educating  people  in  his  market 
to  aerospace  developments,  in 
cooperation  with  local  universi¬ 
ties.  Top  speakers  were  brought 
in  from  NASA,  the  Air  Force 
Association  and  other  cooper¬ 
ating  organizations  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  effect  of  the 
program  on  bringing  new  air 
research  and  development  indus¬ 
tries  into  the  market.  The 
Shreveport  Times’  program  was 
selected  as  the  best  newspaper 
public  relations  project  by  a 
newspaper  with  over  100,000- 
circulation  in  the  1961  Editor 
&  Pi’BLiSHER  promotion  contest. 


MAGNIFYING  —  The  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Momins/  Star  and 
Register-Republic  invited  a 
group  of  New  York  advertising 
and  agency  executives  to  a 
reception  at  the  Sheraton-East 
in  New  York  last  week.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  presenting  a  slide  pre¬ 
sentation  showing  growth  and 
development  of  the  Rockford 
market,  the  Rockford  news¬ 
papers  distributed  a  new  pres<‘n- 
tation,  “Take  a  close  look!”  As 
a  gimmick  tie-in,  John  Stafford, 
promotion  manager,  distributinl 
magnifying  glasses  to  the  guests. 
Advertising  executives  of  the 
Rockford  Newspapers  hosted  the 


FALL  CAMPAIGN  —  The 
New  York  Times  has  opened  its 
fall  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
on  television  based  on  a  theme: 
“Today’s  most  interesting  people 
read  the  New  York  Times.” 
Twenty-six  daily  newspapers  in 
the  New  York  City,  Westchester, 
Long  Island,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  comprise  the  print 
list. 

Won’t  Name  Writer, 
Paper  Pays  in  Suit 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

A  libel  action  against  the 
Nassau  Guardian  was  settled 
after  the  paper’s  former  editor, 
Paul  Bower,  refused  to  name  the 
writer  of  a  letter  on  which  the 
action  was  based. 

The  paper  paid  six  Liberal- 
Progressive  party  lawyers  who 
brought  the  suit  100  pounds 
each  ($280)  after  Magistrate 
John  Bailey  ruled  that  the  paper 
must  name  the  letter  writer. 

The  court  threatened  to  hold 
Mr.  Bower  in  contempt.  After  a 
conference,  the  newspaper  with¬ 
drew  its  defense  and  asked  the 
Magistrate  to  award  such  dam¬ 
ages  as  he  saw  fit.  The  new.s- 
paper  said  it  would  stand  on  a 
journalistic  tradition  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  identity  of  the 
writer. 

The  lawyers  claimed  they  were 
libeled  by  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  accused  them  of  misap¬ 
propriating  104  pounds  ($291) 
collected  for  Negroes  in  South 
Africa  at  the  height  of  the  1960 
disorders. 


and  other  cooper-  $314  993  Severance 
izations  of  govern-  ’ 

industry.  He  also  Lima,  Ohio 

the  effect  of  the  Settlement  of  claims  of  54 
bringing  new  air  craft  union  members  for  $  165,- 
development  indus-  000  brought  the  total  severance 
the  market.  The  payment  by  the  Lima  News  to 
’imes’  program  was  314,903,  ending  a  six-year  court 
;he  best  newspaper  case.  Fifty-three  members  of 
ions  project  by  a  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
ivith  over  100,000-  received  $149,903  after  one 
n  the  1961  Editor  former  employe  won  a  judgment 
i  promotion  contest,  in  a  test  case. 
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Warning  To  Cartoonists 

The  finest  comic  strip 

In  readership  may  slip 

If  its  creators  shirk 

And  let  ghosts  do  their  work. 

— Tom  Pease 

— William  Morris,  author  of 
the  daily  Bell  Syndicate  feature 
“Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom,”  has 
just  been  named  editor-in-chief 
of  a  new  Grolier  encyclopedia 
project,  as  yet  untitled.  Since 
1960  Mr.  Morris  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Grolier  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  Prior  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Grolier,  Mr.  Morris 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  serving  vari- 
ouly  as  managing  editor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  editor-in-chief. 
Mr.  Morris  also  has  served  as 
advisory  editor  to  the  dictionary 
staff  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Cornerstone  Library  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  “The 
Word  Game  Book”  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  his  wife,  Mary.  In  No¬ 
vember,  Harper  &  Row  will 
publish  “A  Dictionary  of  Word 
and  Phrase  Origins,”  also  a  col¬ 
laborative  effort  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris. 

— In  a  new  war  film,  “The 
Longest  Day,”  Joseph  Willi- 
combe  Jr.,  promotion  manager. 
King  Features  Syndicate,  is 
shown  in  the  battle  scene  where 
the  Canadians  storm  Sword 
Beach.  Mr.  Willicombe,  first 
American  war  correspondent  to 
land  in  Normandy  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  British  troops  at 
H-Hour  on  D-Day,  is  depicted 
trying  to  argue  Capt.  Colin 
Maud,  the  Beachmaster,  into 
permitting  him  to  file  a  bulletin 
to  Ivondon  on  tbe  Beachmaster’s 
radio.  (This  is  where  Willicombe 
considered  becoming  an  Anglo- 
phobe). 


DRAWS  UNDER  WATER— Orla 
Gettermann,  author-artist  of  the 
panel  "Ginger"  (United  Feature 
Syndicate)  had  to  raise  an  um¬ 
brella  over  himself  and  his  draw¬ 
ing  board  when  the  roof  started 
to  leak  in  his  home  outside  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  His  car¬ 
toons  depicted  sunshine  while  it 
rained  for  two  weeks  and  he  even 
had  the  spirit  to  sketch  this  self- 
portrait  for  E&P. 

*  *  >i< 

Christmas  Strip 
Runs  3  Weeks 

A  three-week  Christmas  strip, 
“The  Man  Who  Tried  to  Ruin 
Christmas,”  in  four  or  five- 
column  mats,  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Service  for  release  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  Dec.  3. 

The  strip  is  created  by  Hugh 
McClelland,  the  syndicate’s 
staff  artist  and  illustrator  of 
children’s  books. 

It  combines  the  traditional 
Christmas  theme  of  the  good 
overcoming  evil,  with  up-to-date 
“read  aloud”  story-telling  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to  fascinate 
children. 

Central  character  is  Mr.  P. 
De  Ville,  who  attempts  to  fore¬ 
stall  Santa’s  Christmas  visit 
by  surrounding  the  town  of 
Snowminster  with  aerial  bal¬ 
loons. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


Case  N-452:  Hilda  H.,  43 
years  old,  feels  crushed  be¬ 
cause  she  says  her  husband 
has  “suddenly”  developed  an 
infatuation  for  his  secre¬ 
tary. 

But  these  infatuations  are 
usually  not  “sudden”  affairs. 

You  wives  just  suddenly 
learn  of  them! 

They  have  been  in  the 
making  for  months  or  even 
years. 

Hilda’s  husband  later 
confessed  to  me  that  he  had 
been  toying  with  the  idea 
of  this  affair  for  five  years. 

For  Hilda  was  a  fat,  com¬ 
placent  wife.  She  seemed 
to  think  all  her  husband 
needed  to  keep  him  snoring 
contentedly  in  his  twin  bed 
was  just  an  extra  helping 
of  his  favorite  dessert  at 
dinner. 

Wives,  get  rid  of  that 
notion  that  the  best  way  to 
a  man’s  heart  is  via  his 
stomach ! 

For  it  isn’t  in  the  kitchen 
that  you  lose  your  mates  but 
in  your  bedroom. 

Thousands  of  divorces 
could  thus  be  stopped  if  you 
wives  past  40  would  de¬ 
scend  en  masse  on  a  city 
burlesque  show  and  take  a 
few  lessons! 

For  how  do  you  expect  a 
stodgy,  fat  wife  to  excite 
a  middle  aged  husband  who 
associates  glamor  with 
slender  figures? 

And  you  can’t  feel  like  a 
sports  roadster  with  the 
chassis  of  a  truck. 

Nor  can  you  exude  seduc¬ 
tive  charm  if  your  tummy 
equals  your  bust  line! 

Many  a  wife  has  thrown 
her  husband  into  a  platonic 
I  state  when  she  removes  her 
girdle  and  he  sees  the  waves 
of  blubber  suddenly  cascade 
over  her  hips. 

Girls,  if  you  look  like  a 
waddling  walrus  as  you 
jiggle  down  the  street,  you 


may  arouse  the  affection  ac¬ 
corded  a  “good  old  motherly 
.soul”  but  not  that  generated 
by  a  siren  or  modern  Cleo¬ 
patra. 


When  your  husband  at¬ 
tempts  to  re.store  some  of  the 
courtship  memories  that 
have  been  in  cold  storage  for 
maybe  20  years  and  thus 
tries  to  hold  you  on  his  lap, 
do  you  feel  like  a  hippopota¬ 
mus? 

Or,  if  he  steers  you  across 
the  dance  floor,  is  it  like  ca¬ 
vorting  with  a  jumbo  ele¬ 
phant? 

Obviously,  I’m  needling 
you  fat  females,  for  you  are 
flirting  with  divorce  every 
day  unless  you  wake  up  to 
the  facts  of  life. 

Your  children  usually 
aren’t  the  ones  who  are 
sadly  lacking  in  the  “facts 
of  life”. 

No,  indeed!  It  is  you  com¬ 
placent,  fat  wives  in  mod¬ 
em  America  who  need  to  be 
jolted. 

So  get  hep!  Send  for  the 
booklet  “How  to  Lose  10 
Lbs.  in  10  days,”  enclosing 
a  stamped  return  envelope, 
plus  20^. 

U.se  it  to  insure  a  PER¬ 
MANENTLY  happy  mar¬ 
riage  and  thus  spare  your 
innocent  children  the  emo¬ 
tional  insecurity  of  divorced 
parents. 


Why  Women  Rate  Dr.  Crane  First 

98  women  out  of  every  100  will  pass  by  a  woman 
medic  in  favor  of  a  man  doctor!  So  they  prefer  a  male 
advice  columnist,  too. 

Dr.  Crane  is  a  “double  doctor”  (Ph.D.  &  M.D.). 
And  his  snappy  style  cannot  be  toppcKi.  Even  when  he 
thus  “needles”  women,  they  come  back  for  more! 


i  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  520N.Michigan, Chicago 
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SYNDICATES 

Controversial  Column 
Written  By  Ayn  Rand 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


A  provocative  and  controver¬ 
sial  column  is  now  ready  for 
American  newspapers. 

The  column:  Ayn  Rand. 

The  columnist :  Ayn  Rand. 

The  format:  750  words  week¬ 
ly- 

The  subject :  Politics  and 
ethics. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  S>Tidicate. 

A>ti  Rand  is  the  author  of 
the  best  selling  books,  “The 
Fountainhead”  and  “Atlas 
Shrugged,”  each  of  which  sold 
more  than  a  million  copies.  She 
is  the  co-editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Objertivuit  Xeu’sletter, 
a  monthly  journal  of  ideas, 
which  deals  with  the  application 
of  her  philosophy.  Objectivism, 
to  the  contemporary  problems 
of  our  culture. 

Her  PliiluMipliy 

Miss  Rand  outlines  the  es¬ 
sence  of  her  philosophy: 

“1)  Metaphysics:  Objective 
Reality  —  ‘Nature,  to  be  com¬ 
manded,  must  be  obeyed’  or 
‘Wishing  won’t  make  it  so.’ 

“2)  Epistemologj”  Reason  — 
‘You  can’t  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it,  too.’ 

“3)  Ethics:  Self-interest 
‘Man  is  an  end  in  himself.’ 

“4)  Politics:  Capitalism 


‘Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.’  ” 

The  Ayn  Rand  column  has 
been  given  an  extensive  test  in 
the  Lok  Angeles  Times.  The 
stimulating  articles  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  had  high  reader- 
ship.  Many  readers  praised  the 
premises  presented.  Many 
readers  were  sharply  critical. 
Replies  of  both  groups  proved 
large  readership.  The  columnist 
has  been  called  by  some  “the 
most  creative  thinker  alive.” 
Los  Angeles  Times  editors  said 
no  single  weekly  column  in  the 
newspaper’s  history  drew  such 
heavy  and  immediate  reader 
response. 

Burn  In  Ku»>^ia 

Miss  Rand  was  born  in  Russia 
and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Leningrad.  She  came  to  the 
U.S.  in  1926.  Her  husband, 
Frank  O’Connor,  is  an  artist. 

Ayn  Rand  has  written  a  col¬ 
umn  on  “How'  Long  Can  the 
U.S.  Pi  •ess  Remain  Free?”  Here 
is  its  lead : 

“  ‘In  the  FCC  and  in  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  the  government 
pos.sesses  the  legal  weapons  it 
needs  to  transform  this  coun¬ 
try  into  a  totalitarian  state — 
and  if  the  ‘conser\’atives’  do  not 
know  it,  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  seems  to  know  it.’ 

“When  I  wrote  this,  in  the 


Ayn  Rand 

first  number  of  the  Objectivist 
Newsletter,  in  January,  1961,  I 
pointed  out  that  these  were  the 
two  crucially  dangerous  issues, 
which  advocates  of  freedom  had 
to  fight.  I  could  not  foresee 
how  swiftly  the  Administra¬ 
tion  would  proceed  on  that 
course. 

“On  July  15,  The  \ew  York 
Tiynes  carried  a  story  announc¬ 
ing:  An  Antitrust  panel  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
preparing  a  broad  inquiry  on 
the  press  and  other  news  media. 

Not  Ordinary  Laws 

“To  understand  what  this 
means,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not 
laws  in  any  normal,  civilized 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  an 
accumulation  of  non-objective, 
undefinable,  unjudicable  sta¬ 
tutes,  so  contradictory  and  in¬ 
consistent  that  no  two  jurists 
can  agree  on  their  meaning, 
and  any  business  practice  can 
be  construed  as  illegal.  Thus 
the  government  has  the  power 
to  prosecute  and  to  convict  any 
business  concern  it  chooses. 

“Consider  what  will  happen 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
when  that  sort  of  noose  tightens 
about  its  necks  and  its  type¬ 
writers.” 

*  * 

History  of  Comics 

Comic  cartoonist  Jay  Irv¬ 
ing  (“Pottsy”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate)  is  editor  of  the  American 
section  (140  pages)  of  a  book, 
“International  History  of  the 
Comic  Strips,”  to  be  published 
in  November  by  Garzanti  of 
Milan,  Italy.  Mr.  Irving’s  sec¬ 
tion  begins  with  Chip  Bellew  of 
the  1860s  and  covers  “The 
Yellow  Kid,”  “Happy  Hooligan,” 
“Nemo”  and  on  up  to  current 
comic  cartoon  strips.  Story 
strips  are  not  covered. 


Dr,  Code  Writes 
Column  on  Words 

Dr.  Alexander  Code,  profes¬ 
sor  at  New  York  University  and 
recognized  as  a  world  authority 
on  linguistics  and  languages, 
will  write  a  weekly  column  of 
from  200  to  300  words  for 
Science  Service,  Washington, 
under  the  title  of  “Of  Words 
and  Things.” 

Dr.  Code  is  chief  of  Science 
Service’s  Interlingua  Division 
and  formulator  of  Interlingua 
world  language  used  extensively 
in  scientific  abstracts,  journals 
and  international  meetings.  He 
will  answer  queries  from  readers 
in  the  new  column. 

Fascinating  facts  on  origins 
and  meanings  in  terms  of  lan¬ 
guage,  simile  and  slang  are 
provided. 

*  *  * 

Dr,  Potts  Writes 
On  Child  Health 

A  column  on  child  health, 
which  has  been  running  in 
Chicago’s  American  and  en¬ 
joying  a  favorable  response,  is 


Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts 

now  being  nationally  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  'Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

The  title  of  the  column  is 
“The  Doctor  and  Your  Child.” 
It  is  released  twice  a  week.  The 
writer  is  Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts, 
internationally  famous  pedia¬ 
trician. 

Dr.  Potts  is  a  former  director 
of  the  Children’s  Memorial 
Hospital,  Chicago,  and  he  was 
perfector  of  the  blue  baby  oper¬ 
ation.  Children  have  been  taken 
to  Chicago  from  all  over  the 
world  for  treatment  by  Dr. 
Potts. 

According  to  a  recent  survey, 
64%  of  all  the  American’s 
women  readers  and  31%  of  its 
men  readers  follow  this  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  column  gives  sound  ad¬ 
vice  in  simple  language. 


Important  Help 

for  an  important  job 

Keeping  their  youngsters  well  and  happy  is  the 
Number  One  job  of  all  parents — which  may  be  why 
a  big  Chicago  newspaper  reports  that  64  per  cent  of  its  women 
readers  and  31  per  cent  of  the  men  follow 

DR.  WILLIS  J.  POTTS 

...internationally  famous  pediatrician,  former  director  of  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital,  perfector  of  the  blue  baby  operation ...  a 
man  to  whom  children  from  all  over  the  world  have  been  brought 
for  treatment.  His  “The  Doctor  and  Your  Child"  offers  sound 
advice  in  simple,  easy-to-follow  language.  Twice  a  week.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  get  in  touch  with  Mollie  Slott,  Manager 

ChUago  Tribune  -  Mew  York  Mews 

oynattaweg  inC*  m-bune  rower,  Chicogo 
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THERE’S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  STRONG  LINE-UP! 


NEA  Newspapers,  every  Fall,  cash-in  on  the  greatest 
line-up  of  football  awards  in  the  newspaper  field 


NEA  SPORTS  GREEN-the  daily 
sports  page  that  helps  local 
, newspapers  build  all-American 
caliber  sports  pages  year 
'round.  Edited  by  Harry 
Grayson,  nationally  recognized 
sports  authority.  Illustrated  by 
Murray  Olderman,  great  sports 
artist  and  expert  pro  football 
writer,  a  former  president  of  ^ 
the  Football  Writers  Association. 

Other  “SPORTS  GREEN”  FOOT- 
BALLFEATURESiHarryGrayson's 
“Scoreboard”~weekly  college 
game  predictions. 

Murray  Overman's  “Pro  Picks” 
—weekly  pro  game  selections. 

Major  Hoople’s  “Football  Fore¬ 
casts”— humorous  and  shrewd;  ^ 
a  “click  hit”  everywhere. 

P/us  ...  a  full  daily  diet 
of  great  sports  materia! 
year-*round. 


JIM  THORPE  TROPHY 

Awarded  each  year  since  1955  ^ 

to  the  National  League  Player 
selected  by  a  player  poll.  (Jim  Thorpe, 
the  fabulous  Indian  star  of  a  generation 
ago,  was  the  first  President  of  the  NFL.) 


ALL-PLAYERS  ALL-PRO  TEAM 

Recognized  as  the  most  authoritative  selection 
published  because  members  are  selected 
by  NFL  player  ballot. 


THIRD  DOWN  TROPHY 

The  most  coveted  Award  of  American  Football 
League  players-  given  to  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  on  each  of  eight  teams,  also  selected 
by  their  teammates. 


NEA  ALL-AMERICA  COLLEGIATE  TEAM 

The  widely  publicized  Collegiate  all-star  team 
selected  by  NEA  Sports  Editor  Harry  Grayson. 
Certificates  and  gold  watches  for  each  win¬ 
ner  are  formally  presented  in  the  home 
towns  of  each  by  the  Sports  Editors  j 
of  the  NEA  client  newspapers  ^ 
of  those  localities. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 


CLEVELAND: 


4AI  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


Ads  in  Comics 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


The  advertising  and  reader 
response  were  reported  to  be 
excellent,  with  some  evidence 
that  the  features  are  better  read 
in  the  comics  section  than  in  the 
new's  sections. 

,  On  July  1,  Sanger-Harris,  the 
(  larprest  department  store  in 

Dallas,  begran  a  full  pagre,  full 
color  advertisings  series  on  the 
,  back  pagre  of  the  Fun  Section 
and  promises  to  use  this  position 
constantly.  The  firm  pays  con¬ 
tract  rate,  plus  color  chargse. 
The  deadline  is  23  days  prior 
to  publication  date. 

Results  of  some  ads  have  been 
sensational  and  satisfactory 
sales  have  come  from  all  of 
them.  Family  plastic  swimmings 
pools,  gsolf  clubs  and  records  all 
have  been  sellouts  and  have 
called  for  repeat  ads.  When 
coupons  are  used,  betw'een  15 
and  20'7r  of  the  total  volume  of 
sales  from  that  particular  pagse 
are  througsh  use  of  the  coupons. 
Sangser-Harris  is  owned  by 
Federated  Stores,  so  it  was  felt 
other  stores  in  the  gsroup  may  be 
inclined  to  follow'  suit. 

Mr.  Steven  indicated  that  such 
local  advertisings  stories  in  com¬ 
ics  will  w'in  gsreater  national 
advertisings  acceptance  for  the 
medium  eventually.  In  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith  national  advertisings 
he  noted  that  the  movie, 
“Hatari,”  w'as  promoted  with  a 
one-half  pagse,  L-shaped  ad  in 
80  comics  sections  w'ith  28,000,- 
000  circulation  at  a  total  cost  of 
$78,000. 

Big;  Readership 

“Careful  checkings  by  Dr. 
Starch  turned  up  audiences  for 
that  single  advertisement  of 
25,595,000  adults  and  8,849,000 
teen-ag’ers  w'ho  noted  the  ad,” 
said  Mr.  Steven.  “Do  you  realize 
that  this  one  ad  w'as  noted  by 
32,000,000  people  in  newspapers 
that  had  a  circulation  of  28,000,- 
000 — more  than  one  reader  per 
copy?” 

Mr.  Steven  reported  that  King 
Features  Syndicate  releases  its 
hou.sehold  hints  column  by  Hel- 
oise  in  comic  sections  of  62 
new'spapers.  She  recently  offered 
a  booklet  on  rug  and  carpet  care 
and  the  mail  at  the  syndicate 
is  now  above  110,000.  The  New 
York  Journal- American  had 
7,254  requests  for  the  booklet 
the  first  week;  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Advertiser  had  3,000  in 
two  days;  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  had  3,000  the  first 
day;  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  had  5,000  in  three  days. 

.411  Pay  Attention 

“For  the  first  time,  editors, 
business  managers  and  pub¬ 


lishers  are  all  paying  attention 
to  their  comic  sections,”  said 
Mr.  Steven,  who  once  had  called 
comics  “the  forgotten  chicks  of 
the  new'spaper  business.”  “This 
is  the  most  encouraging  news 
about  Sunday  comics  in  the 
years  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,”  he  added. 

The  speaker  said  there  is  a 
trend  in  all  directions  and  great 
variety  in  handling  Sunday 
comics.  Some  newspapers  have 
reduced  their  size  and  others 
have  expanded  their  size.  Where 
once  nearly  all  newspapers  had 
from  12  to  16  pages  of  comics, 
now'  they  range  all  the  w'ay  from 
four  in  black-and-w'hite  to  18 
pages  in  full  color;  all  the  w'ay 
from  11  features  to  50  features 
in  18  pages. 

“Where  a  fixed-size  color  com¬ 
ic  section  once  w'as  a  status 
sj-mbol  for  Sunday  new'spapers, 
today  there  is  no  fixed  pattern,” 
Mr.  Steven  observed.  “People 
are  experimenting.  Almost 
every'thing  seems  to  work.” 

On  Mr.  Steven’s  paper,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  by  using 
some  one-half  tabloid  pages 
instead  of  one-third  page  ver¬ 
sions  of  some  comics,  five  addi¬ 
tional  features  —  reading  fea¬ 
tures  and  comics — have  been 
packed  into  one-sixth  page 
spaces  on  three  of  the  12  pages. 

“Our  idea  w'as  to  offer  the 
customer  a  little  more,  and,  hold 
him  a  little  longer,”  the  speaker 
explained. 

Need  Emotional  Push 

Paul  Gerhold,  vicechairman  of 
the  Plans  Board  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  fielding,  asserted  that  comics 
need  a  positive  emotional  push 
to  overcome  their  non-accept¬ 
ance  by  some  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  to  thus  get  back  on 
advertising  schedules. 

Mr.  Gerhold  pointed  out  that 
for  a  medium  to  gain  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract,  the  proposal 
must  be  accepted  by  many  execu¬ 
tives  in  an  advertising  agency 
and  in  the  client  company.  Many 
of  these  executives  are  apt  to 
believe  that  comics  sections  are 
read  only  by  children. 

“I  don’t  care  w'hat  research 
figures  show',  some  advertising 
men  just  w'on’t  believe  that 
adults  read  the  comics,”  Mr. 
Gerhold  said.  “They  don’t  read 
them  and  they  think  the  figures 
are  phony.  They  feel  comics  do 
not  have  status  or  social  accept¬ 
ance  and  do  not  enhance  a  prod¬ 
uct.  So  some  who  believe  in 
comics  and  know  the  results  of 
advertising  just  wnll  not  break 
out  of  routine  and  try  to  sell 
others  in  the  agencies.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10  people  have  to  pass  on 
advertising  contracts  and  they 
will  not  make  the  effort  to  wrin 
them  all  over. 

“You  have  a  good,  clear,  posi¬ 


tive  answer  to  every  one  of  these 
objections,”  he  continued.  “You 
have  a  rational  answer,  but  the 
problem  is  not  rational — it  is 
emotional.  Nice,  tidy  evidence  is 
not  the  answer,  for  you  just 
create  frustrations  and  not 
sales.  You  have  to  identify  your 
answer  with  the  emotional  by 
giving  the  comics  emotional  and 
editorial  vitality — if  the  buyers 
read  comics  each  Sunday  you 
will  have  no  problem.  You  have 
to  allocate  space  and  get  new 
vitality  and  new  forms.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  pointed  out  that 
radio  was  in  serious  trouble  in 
1955  and  that  it  has  staged  a 
big  comeback,  and  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  with  all  working 
together  the  same  will  be  true 
of  comics. 

“We  are  all  sheep  on  Madison 
Avenue — give  us  a  shepherd  and 
we  all  follow,”  he  remarked. 

How'ard  Stone,  president  of 
Daniel  Starch  &  Staff,  remarked 
that  many  New'  York  adver¬ 
tising  executives  do  not  see 
Sunday  comics  in  strength 
because  the  New  York  Times 
does  not  carry  comics  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
carrying  only  four  pages  in 
black  and  w'hite. 

“Absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder  —  for  somebody 
else,”  he  observed. 

Adults  Bead  Comics 

Dr.  Norman  Neu,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff, 
quoted  readership  figures  to 
show'  how'  well  comics  are  read 
by  adults.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  advertising  on  a  local 
level  may  demonstrate  to 
national  advertisers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  medium.  He  pointed 
out  that  many  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  other  than  comic  strip 
types  can  be  effective  in  comics 
sections. 

Laurence  T.  Herman,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  said  a  “shepherd”  can  be 
provided  for  Madison  Avenue 
by  retail  stores  which  have  result 
stories  from  comics  section 
advertising.  He  told  how  Blue 
Cross  got  across  a  message  to 
adults  and  how  Sears  sold  $488 
tv  sets  in  comic  section  adver¬ 
tising. 

W.  Robert  Walton  gave  some 
observations  of  an  editor-turned 
syndicate  man.  He  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  he  is 
now  editor  and  sales  director  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate.  Advocating 
greater  promotion  by  news¬ 
papers  of  their  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Walton  told  what  he 
w’ould  do  if  he  was  back  on  a 
newspaper: 

Promotion  Needed 

“First  of  all,  I  would  be 
determined  to  get  my  money’s 


worth  out  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  a  feature. 

“In  other  words,  I  would  pro¬ 
mote  to  the  hilt  every  worth¬ 
while  feature  I  was  buying  and 
if  I  didn’t  consider  a  feature 
worthwhile  I  would  cancel  it. 

“Whether  I  liked  a  feature  or 
not  I  would  keep  in  mind  that 
for  every  feature  a  syndicate 
offered  me  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  had  been  rejected.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  revelation 
to  every  editor  to  see  for  him¬ 
self  the  screening  that  is  done 
before  a  feature  is  selected. 

“I  would  also  remember  that 
the  really  great  features  would 
not  be  available  to  me  if  it 
w'asn’t  for  syndicates.  To  put  it 
simply,  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
afford  them.” 

Mr.  Walton  pointed  out  that 
sports  editors  continuously  pro¬ 
mote  sports  events  for  smart 
promoters,  but  newspapers 
rarely  promote  their  own  comics 
and  syndicated  columns. 

“If  I  w'ere  back  on  a  paper 
again,  I  would  see  to  it  that  cer¬ 
tain  staff  members  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  reporting  to  me — in 
advance  —  every  daily  feature 
that  deserved  special  promo¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Walton.  “If  I 
didn’t  have  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  I  would  do  it  myself. 

Merchandising  Needed 

“The  lack  of  merchandising  in 
most  papers  today  is  appalling,” 
he  added.  “It  would  seem  that 
they  feel  they  have  a  captive 
audience  and  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  those  days  are 
behind  us.  You  fight  for  what 
you  get  today.” 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  since  he 
became  editor  of  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  January  he  has  not 
received  a  single  request  from  an 
editor  for  promotional  material 
for  a  Sunday  or  daily  comic. 
However,  his  syndicate  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  number  of  special  pro¬ 
motions  for  its  comics.  He  noted 
that  newspapers  carry  many 
television  ads  listing  their  pro¬ 
grams.  He  advocated  that  news¬ 
papers  fight  fire  with  fire  by 
using  house  ads  of  their  own 
listing  stories  and  features  of 
special  interest. 

“Chances  are  you  can  offer 
something  better  than  this 
week’s  soap  opera,”  he  suggested. 

Virgil  Partch,  cartoonist  who 
draws  the  “Big  George”  panel 
for  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  gave  an  amusing  chalk 
talk.  Mr.  Partch,  who  lives  at 
Capistrano  Beach,  Calif.,  was 
bom  in  Alaska  and  learned  to 
speak  Russian  as  a  child. 

Philip  W.  Porter,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  became  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil,  succeeding  I.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
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SYNDICATES 

Arthur  Lord’s  Column 
To  Be  Expanded  Soon 


A  warm  and  authoritative  col¬ 
umn  for  the  67,000,000  men  and 
women  over  40  years  of  age, 
“Ask  Arthur  Lord,”  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  three  times  a  week  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  beginning 
Nov.  1. 

The  three  columns  will  follow 
a  question-answer  format  and  it 
was  announced  that  they  will 
give  coverage  in  depth  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aging. 

Mr.  Lord  in  the  past  has 
written  a  twice-a-week  column, 
“Time  of  Your  Life,”  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 
His  contract  expires  Oct.  31,  and 
he  decided  not  to  renew  it  be¬ 
cause  the  column  is  part  of  a 
package  service  and  he  wanted 
it  expanded  and  handled  on  its 
own.  He  is  retiring  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  to  give  his  full  time  to 
the  column. 

Booklet  Ser>ire 

“Readers  want  booklets  and 
this  service  was  not  possible  in 
a  package  distribution,”  said 
Mr.  Lord.  “I  plan  to  write  a 
.series  of  booklets  for  readers 
and  will  write  personal  answers 
to  all  readers  who  write  me. 

“I  am  convinced  the  column 
will  help  anchor  present  circula¬ 
tion  and  obtain  new  readership 
because  my  approach  is  much 
broader  than  merely  discussing 
problems  of  the  aging,”  he 
added.  “I  write  for  everyone  in 
an  effort  to  help  everyone  avoid 
pitfalls  of  not  being  prepared  for 
old  age.  I  do  not  talk  down  to 
readers  and  I  do  not  talk  just 
to  the  old.” 

Mr.  Lord  will  continue  to  live 
in  Boston  and  will  continue  his 
w’ork  as  a  consultant  to  industry 
and  he  will  lecture  over  the 
country. 

Harvard  Faculty 

Arthur  Lord  is  the  pen  name 
of  Kirby  Westheimer,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  University,  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
latter.  He  works  with  and 
studies  the  findings  of  social  and 
medical  scientists  who  are  de¬ 
voting  their  lives  to  an  under- 
-standing  of  aging  in  the  newly 
developed  field  of  gerontology. 

First  of  the  series  of  booklets, 
offered  at  low  cost,  are:  “How 
Any  Older  Person  Can  Get  A 
Job  He  Likes,”  “Part-Time  Jobs 
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Any  Older  Person  Can  Get,” 
“Full-Time  Jobs  Any  Older 
Person  Can  Get,”  “How  To  Get 
Along  With  Your  Parents,” 
“How  To  Get  Along  With  Your 
Adult  Children,”  “How  To  Eat 
Alone  And  Like  It,”  “How  To 
Win  New  Friends,”  “How  To 
Maintain  Your  Health,”  “Should 
You  Write  A  Will?”  “How  To 
Make  Your  Free  Time  Count,” 
“Should  Older  People  Marry?” 

Few  Are  ‘Problem’ 

The  “problem”  group  of  older 
people  about  which  newspapers 
w'rite  constitute  only  20%  or 
one-fifth  of  the  people  over  65, 
according  to  Mr.  Lord.  Four- 
fifths  or  80%  have  the  same 
interests,  hopes,  aspirations  and 
beliefs  as  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  he  added. 

“In  my  column,  I  discuss 
hundreds  of  situations  which  are 
forcing  the  majority  of  older 
people  to  recognize  that,  with 
the  misconceptions  that  exist 
about  aging,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  the  life  of  a  useful, 
contributing  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  said  Mr.  Lord.  “News¬ 
papers  have  the  power  to  change 
the  public  image  of  older  people. 
They  can  stand  apart  from  the 
bias  of  the  politicians,  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  business  and  industry 
and  any  misguided  over-concern 
of  the  do-gooders. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  single 
and  greatest  voice  which  can 
report  the  facts  as  they  are, 
unaffected  by  the  prejudice 
inherent  in  any  special  interest 
group,”  he  continued. 
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^Skies  Todays 
Locates  Stars 

A  .small  daily  astronomical 
feature,  “The  Skies  Today,”  be¬ 
gun  in  1947  by  Bailey  R.  Frank, 
Bethel,  Vt.,  now  appears  in  90 
newspapers. 

It  is  less  than  two  inches  in 
depth  and  in  that  minuscule 
space  provides  that  day’s  hour 
of  sunrise,  sunset,  moonrise,  the 
date  of  the  Quarter,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  prominent  stars  in  the 
sky  and  the  hours  they  may  be 
seen,  the  visible  planets  and  the 
hour  they  rise. 

“As  the  ‘Space  Age’  grows  in 
importance,  so  does  information 
on  the  stars  and  planets,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Frank.  “I  try  to 
tell  where  to  find  them  each 
night  and  occasionally  give  their 
distances  which  vary.  Of  course, 
now  I  am  giving  frequent  news 
on  the  locality  and  distance  of 
Venus  as  Mariner  heads  toward 
this  planet. 

“As  it  is  a  daily  affair  and 
generally  appears  with  the 
Weather  and  often  on  Page  1, 
I  try  to  make  it  short.” 

Most  newspapers  use  a  local 
heading,  such  as  “Atlantic  City 
Skies  Today,”  “Hawaiian  Skies,” 
“Detroit  Skies  Today,”  “Con¬ 
necticut  Skies,”  but  one  paper 
heads  it  “Daily  Almanac.” 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  HUMOR 

Yarns  by  a  Master 
Story  Teller 


“HAVE  YOU  HEARD 
THIS  OHE?” 

by  Henry  (Hyl  Vance, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Send  now  for  samples 
of  this  brief  doily  col¬ 
umn  by  o  man  who 
spent  half  a  century 
amusing  the  people  of 
'the  magic  city/  and 
uses  his  own  magic  for 
a  new  generation  of 
news  readers. 

Write,  wire,  or  co/I — 

FARRAR’S 
Hews  Features 

Suite  889 

Notional  Press  Building 
Washington,  4,  D.  C. 


United 
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SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
i  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


ALCAPP 
i  INEZ  ROBB 

ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

•■THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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INSPIRATIONAL — Joseph  Hajjar,  12,  has  a  bef+er  idea  of  fhe  newspaper  now  that  he  has  seen  fhe 
exhibit  at  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  The  month-long  display  led  up  to  Newspaper  Week  whose  slogan 
is  "Newspapers  Make  a  Big  Difference  in  People's  Lives."  It  contained  copies  of  old  New  York  papers, 
a  pictorial  flashback  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Eagle,  books  on  journalism,  and  a  step-by-step  illustration  of  the 
mechanical  processes  in  producing  a  daily  newspaper. 


i 

i  Stern  Hits 
Apathy  on 
‘Sick  Press’ 

J.  David  Stern,  who  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business  15 
years  ag:o  a  multimillionaire,  is 
accepting  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  in  a  one-man  effort  to 
rouse  the  public  from  its  apathy 
toward  “the  sick  press.” 

The  76-year-old  New  Deal 
supporter  returned  to  his  home 
ground  Oct.  23  to  address  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  week  earlier  he  had 
spoken  at  New  York  University 
Law  School  for  “Lawyers’  Book 
Night.”  Simon  &  Schuster  re¬ 
cently  brought  out  his  book, 
“Memoirs  of  a  Maverick  Pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Mr.  Stern  explained  he  had 
sold  the  Philadelphia  Record  in 
1947  because  he  was  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  Guild  tactics.  He 
said  he  received  $12,000,000 
from  the  sale  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  in  1958  he 
realized  another  million  dollars 
on  bonds  he  held  in  the  New 
Orleayw  (La.)  Item  when  his 
son,  David  (Tommy)  Stern,  sold 
it  to  the  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Stem  now  lives  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment  house 
and  his  son  has  an  estate  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  elder  Stern 
said  he  preferred  to  keep  busy 
in  retirement  by  making 
speeches  to  stir  the  public  to 
demand  a  virile,  free,  fair  and 
competitive  press.  He  said  he 
has  had  long  conversations  with 
Stuart  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  chief 
counsel  of  the  Celler  Committee 
which  is  investigating  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  he  expected 
to  be  called  to  testify  when 
hearings  are  held  next  year. 

‘Bleeding’  Demands 

The  unions’  unfair  demands, 
Mr.  Stern  insisted,  are  bleed¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  death.  He 
also  puts  some  of  the  blame  on 
publishers  themselves,  editors 
and  the  public  for  the  vanish¬ 
ing  press  and  one-newspaper 
cities. 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
no  longer  a  business  of  big  prof¬ 
its,”  Mr.  Stem  is  maintaining 
in  his  lectures.  “Labor  unions 
should  realize  this  fact,  and 
change  their  policy  of  soaking 
publishers  with  high  differential 
wages  and  benefits  as  compared 
to  what  they  ask  from  commer¬ 
cial  printers. 

“The  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  are  justified  in  their 
agreement  to  shut  down  if  one 
newspaper  is  stmek.  Unfor¬ 


tunately,  they  didn’t  have  that 
attitude,  and  I  wish  they  had 
had  it  in  Philadelphia  in  my 
day.  It  is  sound  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Otherwise,  as  they 
did  in  my  case,  unions  hit  the 
weak  one  of  a  group,  and  the 
strong  are  quite  often  willing 
to  pay  through  the  nose  to  be 
rid  of  some  nagging  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  public  that  suffers. 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  House 
committee.” 

• 

ISeu'spaper  Confesses 
To  Stealing  a  Bible 

Charle.stown,  W.  Va. 

The  Gideon  Society  encour¬ 
ages  hotel  guests  to  take  the 
Gideon  Bible  with  them  when 
they  leave. 

But  the  Rev.  Carl  Key,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Council  of  Churches,  said 
he  wouldn’t  write  an  “editorial 
semion”  for  the  Charleston 
Gazette  until  it  published  a 
story  telling  how  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  had  ordered  a  reporter  to 
remove  the  Bible  from  the 
Kanawha  hotel. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Key  had  asked 
the  Gazette  for  the  Bible  for  use 
in  research.  He  wrote  the  edi¬ 
torial,  then  offered  to  obtain  a 
Bible  for  Gazette  files  if  the 
.newspaper  would  write  a  story 


confessing  to  the  Gideon  affair. 

The  city  editor  protested, 
pointed  to  the  Gideon  Society’s 
invitation.  The  Rev\  Mr.  Key 
peisevered. 

The  Gazette  confes.sed.  The 
hotel  got  the  Gideon  Bible  back. 
The  Gazette’s  head  on  the  story 
read  “Nailed  Red-Handed,  Ga¬ 
zette  Confesses.” 

• 

John  O.  Denson  Buys 
Wood  Family  Paper 

Flora,  Ill, 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Flora  Daily  News-Record  has 
been  purchased  by  John  O.  Den¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  weekly  Minonk 
(Ill.)  News-Dispatch  for  the 
last  16  years,  and  co-publisher 
for  the  last  two  years.  Mr. 
Denson  has  purchased  approxi¬ 
mately  80%  of  the  stock  of  the 
Flora  publication  from  G.  Earl 
Wood  and  members  of  his 
family.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  5-day  paper  since 
1941,  is  retiring  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Wood  family  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  in  Flora  for 
50  years. 

The  new  publisher  is  the  oldest 
son  of  the  late  C.  R.  Denson,  who 
published  the  Minonk  News-Dis¬ 
patch  from  1904  until  his  death 
in  1960.  John’s  brothers,  Robert 
W.  and  W’illiam  J.  Denson,  will 


take  over  as  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  respectively,  on  the  Minonk 
weekly.  John  will  still  be  a  part 
owner  of  the  family  paper,  but 
will  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
Flora  daily,  some  200  miles 
.southeast  of  the  Denson  home 
base.  The  businesses  are,  and 
will  remain  completely  separate, 
according  to  John,  who  took  over 
the  Flora  publication  as  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher,  and  majority 
stockholder  on  Oct.  27. 

• 

Roff,  Keeney  Head 
Proniotion  Groups 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Roff,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  at  elections  here 
la.st  week. 

Other  officers  named  were: 
Mrs.  Virginia  Wilton,  Camtlen 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  first  vice- 
piesident;  Gordon  Clapp,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  News,  second  vice- 
president;  Robert  Campbell, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer, 
secietary-treasurer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  J.  Keeney,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Region, 
NNPA,  at  the  recent  conference 
in  New  Orleans. 


Receivership  Case 
Waits  Judge’s  Ruling 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Would  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  mean  the  end  of  the 
Pateraon  Morning  Call? 

County  Judge  C.  Conrad 
Schneider  pondered  that  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  raised  him¬ 
self,  as  he  took  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  testimony  which  had 
been  taken  in  an  action  brought 
by  a  group  of  stockholders  to 
protect  their  interests. 

Heading  the  litigants  are  Her¬ 
man  C.  Sallee,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Call 
under  a  long-term  contract; 
Robert  Williams,  cousin  of  the 
current  publisher  and  son  of  a 
former  publisher,  and  John  J. 
Sweeney,  retired  executive  edi¬ 
tor  who  now  lives  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  The  publisher  is 
Henry  A.  (Sandy)  Williams. 

At  issue  are  corporation 
monies  allegedly  expended  by 
the  publisher  for  purposes  other 
than  actual  operation  of  the 
company,  for  w'hich  the  stock¬ 
holders  seek  repayment;  dis¬ 
position  of  stock  repurchased  by 
the  corporation  and  sold  to 
officers  at  below  the  going-mar¬ 
ket  price;  and  the  quality  of 
management  provided  by  the 
pre.sent  publisher  which  the  suit 
claims  to  be  “wholly  incompe¬ 
tent”  and  a  threat  to  the 
.security  of  their  investments. 
They  ask  that  a  receiver  be 
named  to  take  over  the  news¬ 
paper’s  affairs. 

The  petitioners  charged  that 
funds  had  been  juggled  at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholders  and 
hinted  at  possible  additional 
charges. 

Errors  Corrected 

In  his  summation,  former  At¬ 
torney  General  Walter  D.  Van 
Riper,  defense  counsel,  argued 
that  the  complaint  should  be 
dismissed. 

He  said  the  fact  that  Sweeney 
had  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  suit  and  was  contributing 
nothing  other  than  his  name 
and  that  Sallee,  its  prime  mover, 
had  become  a  stockholder  after 
the  events  occurred  of  which  he 
complains,  ruled  the  action  in¬ 
valid  under  the  law. 

Van  Riper  said  no  testimony 
had  been  offered  to  show  im¬ 
proper  management  in  late 
years,  that  the  publisher  when 
infonned  of  the  error  of  his 
ways  had  ceased  and  endeavored 
to  make  amends  and  that  “there 
is  not  a  single  creditor  enjoined 
in  this  suit,  no  single  supplier 
has  refused  to  supply  the  cor¬ 
poration;  all  of  the  people  to 


whom  the  Call  owes  money  ap¬ 
parently  are  satisfied  and  not  a 
single  suit  has  been  started 
against  the  corporation  by  a 
creditor.” 

In  his  summation,  John  M. 
Winberry,  the  plaintiff’s  council, 
pointed  to  the  reduction  of  as¬ 
sets  and  the  paper’s  poor  cash 
position,  which  on  one  day  last 
August  reflected  only  $1,000  and 
a  $21,000  overdraft. 

He  defended  Sallee’s  action, 
saying  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  protect  both  his  con¬ 
tract  for  handling  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  his  investment  as 
a  stockholder. 

$103,000  to  Ad  Man 

Michael  Ramundo,  general 
manager,  secretary-treasurer 
and  controller  of  the  Call,  testi¬ 
fied  as  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Sallee  and  the  Call.  He 
quoted  Sallee’s  earnings  through 
Sept.  1962  as  $80,578.27 ;  as 
$103,000  for  1961;  $105,000  for 
’60  and  $114,000  in  ’59. 

Under  cross-examination,  Ra¬ 
mundo  testified  that  Sallee’s 
commission  was  18  percent  on 
classified  ads,  that  he  received 
15  percent  on  Business  Review 
and  Civic  Page  ads  on  presenta¬ 
tion  and  35  percent  on  collection. 
He  said  that  the  Call’s  contract 
with  Sallee  called  for  the  paper 
to  handle  collections  and  that  up 
to  five  percent  of  uncollectable 
items  would  be  charged  to  the 
corporation.  The  balance,  he 
said  is  to  be  charged  to  Sallee. 

Ramundo  conceded  that  “not 
since  I  have  been  here”  had  the 
“uncollectable  items”  gone  above 
the  five  percent  limit. 

Ramundo  said  revenue  brought 
to  the  Call  in  1961  from  classi¬ 
fied  ads  topped  $493,000  com¬ 
pared  to  the  $105,000  paid  to 
Sallee  in  commissions.  He  testi¬ 
fied  also  that  Sallee  meets  his 
own  payroll  for  a  staff  of  “about 
12  to  14  people.” 

Ramundo  testified  that  as  of 
Aug.  31,  1962  the  Call  owed 
$37,727.82  in  withholding  taxes 
and  Social  Security. 

He  said  that  at  the  present 
time,  payments  by  the  Call  on 
withholding  taxes  are  “two 
months  late.” 

Publisher  Explains  Items 

Much  of  the  testimony  elicited 
from  publisher  Williams,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
Senator  Henry  A.  Williams  in 
1958,  concerned  various  expense 
items  and  payment  to  him  of 
$11,000  a  year  salary,  plus  $6,- 


000  in  an  expense  account. 

Shown  a  list  of  items  marked 
“questionable”  in  an  auditor’s 
report,  Mr.  Williams  identified 
many  as  cash  rebates  on  adver¬ 
tising. 

He  said  it  was  a  custom  on 
rebates  to  make  out  a  check  to 
cash.  This  would  be  endorsed 
by  “someone  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice”  and  the  cash  rebate  turned 
over  to  the  advertiser.  He  said 
the  Call  got  no  receipt  for  the 
payment,  that  “the  continued 
advertising”  was  enough  re¬ 
ceipt. 

“This  w'as  the  ai'rangement 
we  had,”  he  insisted. 

Williams  said  that  a  $4,000 
item  charged  to  him  as  “officer’s 
indebtedness”  on  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  books  represented  personal 
expenditures  originally  charged 
to  the  Call.  He  said  these  in¬ 
cluded  the  installation  of  mir¬ 
rors  and  decorative  painting  in 
his  home  and  had  originally 
been  charged  to  the  coi’poration 
as  operating  expense.  The  nota¬ 
tion  W'as  corrected,  he  said 
when  it  w'as  “pointed  out”  to 
him. 

Bu.«inrs<i  and  Plra<>ure 

He  conceded  too  that  some  of 
the  items  charged  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  meals  at  night 
clubs  included  personal  as  well 
as  business  expenses. 

He  said  he  contacted  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agents  and 
other  advertising  people  w'hile 
in  New  York. 

The  young  publisher  testified 
that  the  Call  suffered  losses  each 
year  under  his  management, 
and  that  in  1957  the  loss  was 
some  $70,000.  That  year,  he  said 
he  purchased  a  Cadillac  con¬ 
vertible  on  the  urging  of  “Mr. 
Sallee’  and  the  advice  of  his 
father. 

Sallee,  he  said,  thought  he 
should  buy  the  car  from  Brogan 
Cadillac  since  “it  was  one  of  our 
biggest  advertisers.” 

His  father  and  the  board 
recommended  it  “because  the 
aftemoon  paper  had  bought  tw'o 
Cadillacs  that  year.” 

He  said  he  traded  in  the 
Cadillac  for  a  new  one  the  next 
year  at  an  additional  cost  of 
.some  $3,000. 

The  car  and  its  maintenance 
were  charged  to  the  corporation. 
He  said  he  used  it  “90  percent 
of  the  time  on  company  busi¬ 
ness,”  that  he  worked  16  hours 
a  day  and  the  business  w-as  “his 
life.” 

Trouble#  from  Strike 

Other  cash  items,  Williams 
said  represented  payments  to 
personnel  brought  in  during  a 
two  month  strike  in  1957.  Some 
of  the  “cash”  checks  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Lee  Club,  a  next 
door  tavern. 

The  newsdealers  strike  w’as 


blamed  by  Williams  for  the 
Call’s  undoing.  He  said  that 
during  the  two  months  the 
dealers  were  out,  circulation  and 
advertising  had  dropped  off  and 
the  paper  had  been  unable  to 
make  a  full  comeback. 

He  conceded  the  accumulating 
losses  over  the  years  of  his 
leadership  but  testified  that 
since  the  paper  has  purchased 
new  machines  the  downtrend 
has  been  reversed  and  the  books 
are  showing  a  profit.  He  said 
the  new  machines  had  saved 
$3,000  a  week  in  payroll. 

Short-Term  Financing 

He  claimed  the  threat  of  re¬ 
ceivership  has  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  paper  to  borrow  from 
local  banking  institutions  and 
has  sent  it  to  financing  agencies 
for  short  term  loans.  The  Call, 
he  said  has  a  $56,000  mortage 
held  by  the  Roco  Corp.  but  that 
this  originally  had  been  $165,- 
000  three  years  ago.  Another 
chattel  mortage  exists  on  the 
new  Comet  machines  and  he 
said  the  paper  has  had  to  bor¬ 
row  short  term  funds  from  the 
Industrial  Bank  of  New  York 
and  other  lending  agencies. 

The  additional  money,  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  is  needed  for  pi’o- 
motion.  “There  are  people  w'ill- 
ing  to  invest  in  the  paper  once 
the  threat  of  receivership  is 
lifted.”  he  stated. 

• 

Newliouse  Paper 
Wins  Libel  Case 

Newark,  N.  J. 

A  $910,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  was 
dismissed  by  County  Judge 
Ferdinand  D.  Masucci. 

The  suit  had  been  brought  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Nusbaum,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  in  1950-53.  She  con¬ 
tended  she  was  libeled  in  a 
.series  of  articles  that  appeared 
July  24-28,  1957.  Judge  Masucci 
said  the  articles  constituted 
“fair  and  accurate”  reporting. 

Mrs.  Nusbaum  claimed  the 
series  implied  Communist  Party 
membership  and  communist 
sympathies  on  her  part.  The 
articles  were  about  efforts  to 
hire  a  former  judge  to  repre¬ 
sent  three  Newark  teachers  who 
had  been  suspended  after  in¬ 
voking  the  Fifth  Admendment 
before  the  House  UN-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Mrs.  Nusbaum  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  in  1957 
that  she  did  not  know  the  Judge 
and  had  not  participated  in 
efforts  to  hire  him  for  the 
teachers. 

Judge  Masucci,  in  dismissing 
the  suit,  acted  on  a  motion  by 
counsel  for  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
paper,  for  a  summary  judgment. 
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Herald  Trib 
Seeks  Rise  in 
Sunday  Sale 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  starts  Oct.  28  systematic¬ 
ally  plowing  New  York  sub¬ 
urban  fields  for  additional  Sun¬ 
day  readers. 

Then  a  new  16-page  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  section  will 
appear  for  distribution  in  that 
area.  Ultimately  similar  sec¬ 
tions  are  planned  for  West¬ 
chester  and  New  Jersey,  Robert 
MacDonald,  administrative 
vicepresident,  announced  this 
week. 

Everett  Kallgren,  for  the  last 
21  years  night  editor  and  since 
April  this  year  executive  news 
editor,  is  editing  the  new  sec¬ 
tion. 

About  10  pages  of  ads  were 
sold  for  the  first  issue.  Among 
advertisers  sold  contracts  in  the 
section  were:  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Martin’s,  Lane’s,  Macy, 
Altman,  Schroetter,  John  A. 
Schwai-z,  Castro,  Flint  &  Horn¬ 
er  and  Pennington  Furniture. 

Sunday  circulation  of  the 
Herald  'Tribune  in  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  now  runs  110,000 
out  of  the  total  of  451.000.  For 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  sec¬ 
tion,  an  additional  40,000  copies 
was  printed  for  sampling  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Long  Island  were 
selected  for  this  first  Sunday 
suburban  section  after  a  study 
showed  it  to  be  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  New  York  suburban  area. 

Roy  Newborn,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  already  has  two  offices 
on  Long  Island  at  Riverhead 
and  Hempstead  where  home 
delivery  is  being  promoted. 

At  present  the  section  can  be 
produced  at  the  New  York  plant 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  but  Mr. 
MacDonald  said  it  was  con¬ 
ceivable  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  some  time  to  build  an 
auxiliary  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

Color  on  Scoll  Presses 


AREA  EDITOR — Everett  Kallgren, 
whose  newspaper  career  goes 
back  to  the  old  New  York  Herald, 
is  editor  of  the  new  Brooklyn-Long 
Island  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

editor,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Kall¬ 
gren  as  executive  news  editor. 
Mr.  Yerger  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1935  and  has  been 
working  on  the  night  desk. 
William  E.  Taylor  has  replaced 
Mr.  Yerger  as  news  editor.  He 
has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1936. 

• 

Libel  Jud^fment 
On  ‘Red’  Charge 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Publication  of  allegations  that 
City  Councilmen  conduct  their 
meetings  in  a  manner  compar¬ 
able  to  Communist  organizations 
is  libelous,  a  Superior  Court 
Judge  ruled  in  awarding  S.'iOO 
damages  each  to  four  council- 
men. 

Superior  Judge  Verne  O. 
Warner  issued  the  decision 
against  Sidney  W.  Mundt,  a 
hardware  store  operator  in  sub¬ 
urban  Imperial  Beach  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  socalled  “White  Paper.’’ 

The  paper  said  in  part:  “At  a 
City  Council  meeting,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  close  your  eyes  and 
the  red  hammer  and  sickle  will 
appear  behind  the  Council  table. 
All  else  is  present ;  all  the  other 
props  of  a  Red  meeting  .  .  .’’ 

Evidence  at  the  trial  showed 
the  Council  demanded  a  retrac¬ 
tion,  but  Mundt  continued  to 
publish  “white  papers’’  and 
placed  signs  in  front  of  his  store 
stating,  “We  need  funds  to  fight 
the  Reds  in  Imperial  Beach.” 

“The  evidence  leaves  no 
doubt,”  Judge  Warner  said, 
“that  the  writing  was  false, 
unprivileged  and  exposed  the 
plaintiffs  to  hatred,  contempt, 
ridicule  or  obloquy  and  had  a 
tendency  to  injure  them  in  their 
occupation.” 

The  Council  had  sued  for 
$800,000  damages. 


The  Herald  Tribune  has  re¬ 
cently  added  portable  fountains 
for  spot  color  runs  on  its  57 
units  of  Scott  presses.  E&P  in¬ 
correctly  identified  the  press 
make  in  a  story,  Oct.  20. 

Mr.  Kallgren  will  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff  of  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  field  and 
regular  by-line  writers  of  the 
daily  will  also  handle  features 
each  week.  Mr.  Kallgren  is  the 
only  person  still  working  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  who  came  over 
from  the  Herald  in  1924. 

Roy  Yerger,  formerly  news 


N.Y.  Times 
Moving  into 
Tape  System 

The  New  York  Times  has 
committed  itself  to  teletypesetter 
tape  operation,  according  to  W. 
A.  Holcombe,  production  man¬ 
ager.  He  said  this  week  that  the 
present  bank  of  36  perforators 
was  meeting  all  tests  in  handling 
the  Western  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Editions. 

“Sometimes  the  night  shift 
runs  at  capacity,  but  we  are 
not  pushed  during  daytimes,” 
he  said.  “The  volume  of  national 
and  foreign  news  has  been 
running  high,  but  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  w'e  have  had  no  trouble 
making  delivery  times.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  70  to  80  columns  daily 
has  been  higher  than  antici¬ 
pated.” 

Under  the  Times’  contract 
with  the  typographical  union, 
twice  the  number  of  the  ex- 
l)ected  force  of  perforators  must 
be  in  training.  A  total  of  58 
trainees  have  been  taking  the 
70-week  course  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  expense. 

Training  Frugruin 

“While  we  have  enough  op¬ 
erators  for  what  we  are  doing 
now,  we  definitely  intend  to  be¬ 
come  a  TTS  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Holcombe  said.  “We  are  not 
going  to  sit  with  one  foot  in 
each  camp.  We  started  training 
perforators  for  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion,  prior  to  the  contract.  The 
course  started  officially  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1961.  It  begins  with  14 
weeks  in  a  typing  school,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  weeks  on  the  key¬ 
board,  and  finally  a  year  of  ad¬ 
vanced  training,  when  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  trainees  can  be  used 
for  publication.  The  first  group 
will  complete  the  course  by  the 
end  of  February. 

“The  39  advanced  trainees  and 
the  others  previously  trained  op¬ 
erate  our  36  perforators.  The 
room  is  set  up  to  accommodate 
56  machines. 

“Eventually,  we  have  every 
hope  of  producing  all  our  classi¬ 
fied  ads  and  all  body  matter  by 
TTS.  We  are  now  doing  better 
than  50%  of  our  body  matter 
and  a  significant  amount  of 
classified.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  speeds  of  perforator  opera¬ 
tion,  stating  any  figures  could 
be  misleading.  He  said  that  the 
range  200  up  to  700  lines  (E&P, 
Oct.  26)  was  in  that  category. 

“Processing,  rather  than  per¬ 
forating  the  tape  is  the  problem 
in  handling  the  regional  edi¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “Editors  edil 


from  a  Zerox  of  original  stories. 
When  stories  are  shortened  b\- 
eliminating  paragraphs  at  the 
end,  it  is  easy.  A  Justowriter 
is  used  to  edit  inside  kills  on 
tape.  The  machine  regenerates 
tape  at  a  speed  of  120  words  a 
minute.” 

Kenneth  Blair  is  supervisor 
of  TTS  production  under 
Charles  Schmidt,  general  fore¬ 
man.  Both  are  members  of  the 
typographical  union. 

• 

Dog  and  Eagle 
In  Dramatic  Pix 

Chicago 

An  attack  on  a  terrier  puppy 
by  a  hungry  golden  eagle  pro¬ 
vided  Jack  Mulcahy  and  Leonard 
Bartholomew,  Chicago  Tribune 
photographers,  with  a  series  of 
dramatic  pictures. 

The  dog’s  owner  staved  off  the 
eagle  with  a  broom,  after  a 
policeman  had  missed  it  with  a 
revolver  shot,  until  a  zoologist 
subdued  the  bird  with  a  tran¬ 
quilizer  injection.  The  dog  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  leg  in  his  tussle 
with  the  eagle. 

Action  pictures  of  the  en¬ 
counter  were  taken  by  the  two 
photographers. 

Mr.  Mulcahy,  a  29-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Tribune,  used  a 
Mamiyaflex  120  mm.  lens  for 
his  sequence.  He  had  to  advance 
the  film  after  each  exposure  but 
was  quick  enough  to  record  the 
entire  fight. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  sent  to 
relieve  Mr.  Mulcahy  so  he 
could  return  with  his  pictures, 
snapped  one  showing  the  eagle 
being  struck  by  a  tranquilizer 
gun  pellet. 

• 

Indictments  Follow 
Work  of  Reporters 

Washington 

The  indictment  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  of  two  Democratic 
Congressmen  in  connection  with 
savings  and  loan  operations 
came  10  months  after  several 
newsmen  on  the  Washington 
Post  made  an  investigation. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  said  in  announcing 
the  indictment:  “The  investiga¬ 
tion  stems  from  outstanding 
efforts  by  postal  inspectors  and 
reporters  for  the  Washington 
Post.”  (E&P,  Jan.  20). 

City  Editor  Ben  Gilbert  orig¬ 
inally  had  Laurence  Stern  work¬ 
ing  on  the  story,  later  assigned 
both  Morton  Mintz  and  James  E. 
Clayton  to  it.  The  Post’s  stories 
resulted  in  several  savings  and 
loan  companies  going  into 
receivership  and  others  through 
the  rigors  of  reorganization. 
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Urgency  Day 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


with  the  President.  He  was 
escorted  in  by  G.  Mennen 
Williams  and  Anprier  Biddle 
Duke.  At  4:45  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  escorted  Mr.  Obote  through 
the  west  lobby  and  out  to  his 
car.  Photographers  jousled  one 
another  and  elbowed  aside  re¬ 
porters  to  get  pictures  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Obote. 

Reporters?,  crowding  in  to  get 
a  look  at  the  President  in  this 
time  of  crisis,  were  barely 
aware  of  the  visiting  dignitary. 
However,  ostensibly,  at  least, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  new 
African  nation  received  impres¬ 
sive  attention  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  this  day. 

Place  of  Decision 

Throughout  the  day  small 
groups  of  people  gathered  at 
the  West  Gate,  some  of  them 
attracted  by  the  confusion  of 
iseople  and  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment  outside  the  entrance. 
Others  were  drawn  merely  by 
the  fact  that  it  w’as  the  White 
Hou.se  and  whatever  decisions 
were  to  be  made  were  being 
made  there. 

At  7:00  when  the  President 
was  announcing  his  “quaran¬ 
tine”  action  against  a  Soviet 
military  offensive  buildup  in 
Cuba,  a  small  crowd  had 
gathered,  clustered  around  a 
couple  of  portable  radios.  People 
driving  by  stopped  and  got  out 
of  their  cars  to  join  the  on- 
Iwkers.  When  the  address  was 
over  and  darkness  had  begun 
to  settle  the  groups  were  asked 
to  move  on. 

At  10:00,  on  our  way  back  to 
the  National  Press  Building, 
we  passed  an  elderly  woman 
who  was  .standing  her  ground 
in  front  of  the  White  House, 
arguing  her  rights  with  the 
policeman  on  the  beat.  A  little 
further  on  three  men  were 
picketing,  doggedly  carrying 
their  signs  of  protest.  A  few 
blocks  further  on  we  couldn’t 
remember  what  the  signs  had 
.said.  It  didn’t  seem  to  matter 
very  much. 

• 

Hesigiiation  Gratuity 

New  Delhi 

The  government  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  parliament  to 
r'  gulate  the  conditions  of  work¬ 
ing  journalists  in  India.  It  pro- 
\  i<ies  for  a  gratuity  of  up  to  one 
year’s  wages  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists  who  resign  after  total 
service  of  10  years.  It  also  calls 
for  payment  of  a  gratuity  if  a 
journalist  resigns  on  the  ground 
of  “conscience”  after  three 
y  ars’  service. 

editor  8c  publisher 
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Fuller  to  Direct 
2  AP  Departments 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nounced  his  first  personnel  ap¬ 
pointments  this  week. 

They  included: 

Keith  Fuller,  to  be  super¬ 
visor  of  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  and  AP  Newsfeatures. 
These  were  Mr.  Gallagher’s  for¬ 
mer  responsibilities  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager.  Mr. 
Fuller,  a  former  bureau  chief 
at  Little  Rock  and  Denver,  is 
a  general  executive. 

Garv'en  Hudgins,  supervising 
editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  production  for  APN  which 
are  part  of  the  basic  AP  service. 

Joe  Wing,  to  direct  all  News- 
features  special  assessment  ac¬ 
tivities  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Fuller,  a  Kansan,  was  a 
World  War  II  flier.  He  worked 
for  the  lieaunvont  Enterprise 
and  Dallas  Morning  News  in 
Texas  before  joining  AP  at  New 
Orleans  in  1949. 

Mr.  Hudgins,  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate,  went  to  AP  Newsfeatures 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
in  1950.  He  served  several  years 
in  foreign  posts  before  being 
named  APN  supervising  editor 
recently. 

• 

Walker  Sues  AP 
On  Miss.  Riot  Story 

The  Associated  Press  declined 
to  comment  this  week  on  the 
filing  of  a  libel  suit  against  it 
by  Edwin  Walker,  the  former 
major  general  who  was  arrested 
during  the  recent  riots  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Walker  also  named  Van 
Saveli,  21-year-old  AP  reporter 
in  the  Jackson,  Miss,  bureau, 
as  a  defendant.  He  asked  dam¬ 
ages  of  $2,000,000  for  a  story 
which  he  claimed  was  “com¬ 
pletely  false,  unfounded  and 
malicious  report”  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  the  night  of  the  riot. 
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4  Countries 
Named  for 
Press  Abuse 

Santiago,  Chile 

The  Inter-American  Press 
Association  (iapa)  was  told 
here  this  w'eek  that  “violations 
to  press  freedom  were  neither 
too  many  nor  too  serious”  in 
the  Americas  in  the  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four 
countries  “where  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press:  Bolivia, 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Paraguay.” 

The  assertion  w’as  made  in  a 
repoi’t  by  Jack  Howard  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  iapa  board  of 
directors. 

Cilrs  Cuba 

Mr.  Howard  said  “the  Cuban 
situation  has  worsened”  in  the 
last  year.  He  added  a  “develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Cuban  situation  of 
particular  interest  to  us  was  the 
registration  as  a  foreign  agent 
in  the  United  States  of  the 
Cuban  news  agency,  Prensa 
Latina.  This  organization  has 
been  repeatedly  denounced  by 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  tool  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  Latin  America.” 

“How  the  wind  blows  in 
Bolivia  (on  press  freedom)  is 
indicated  by  the  government 
banishing  in  May  of  the  Cuban 
anti-Castro  anti-communist 
weekly  Avance,"  he  said. 

Premier  Castro  has  tightened 
restrictions  on  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  working  in  Cuba, 
Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  press  freedom  commit¬ 
tee,  reported. 

“The  less  than  handful  of 
correspondents  who  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  Cuba  are 
now  subjected  to  rigid  trav’el 
restrictions.  Their  dispatches 
ai’e  either  censored  entirely  or 
rewritten  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  cable  offices,”  he 
said. 

.Scholarships 

The  IAPA  Scholarship  Fund 
announced  the  award  of  five 
.iournali.sm  scholarships  to 
United  States  newspapermen 
and  students  for  a  year  of  sti'dy 
to  be  undertaken  in  schools  in 
Latin  America. 

The  winners  are:  Robert 
Thomas  Armi.stead,  of  Abilene, 
Texas;  Carl  D.  Howard,  of 
Houston,  Texas;  Penny  Mary 
Leimoux,  of  Buena  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  John  Jefferson  Mahan, 
of  Bloomington,  Indiana;  and 
John  Fenton  WTieeler,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


NOTE  TAKER  —  Clifford  A. 
Moore,  left,  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  makes  like  a  reporter 
talking  with  Everett  O.  White  Jr., 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.),  Journal, 
after  election  of  officers  of  the 
Advertising  Media  Credit  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  International  in 
Cleveland,  Mr.  White  is  presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Moore,  vicepresident. 


$500,000  Gift 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


thought  it  was  not  goorl  for  the 
country  for  Mr.  Newhouse  to 
acquire  any  more  newspapers. 

“I  thought  so  and  I  think  so 
now,”  Mr.  Cook  declared. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  didn’t  want 
to  see  the  Springfield  news¬ 
papers  under  absentee  owner¬ 
ship  and  he  was  sorry  to  see 
the  Bowles  family  disappearing 
from  the  scene. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Bui  stein  that  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sherman  H.  Bowles 
family  were  still  with  the  news¬ 
papers  when  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  stock  from  their  cousins 
and  arranged  to  buy  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  interests  in  1967. 

Tran.sfer  .Stock  to  Funds 

Mr.  Cook  revealed  at  one 
point  that  he  and  Paul  F.  Craig, 
one  of  the  pension  fund  trustees, 
had  transferred  their  two-thirds 
interest  in  Bowles  Building  Inc. 
to  the  pension  funds  on  Aug.  1. 
He  said  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  suits  but  the  master. 
Judge  George  N.  Beauregard, 
observed  that  this  was  one  of  10 
points  he  had  suggested  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  of  the  liti¬ 
gation.  He  has  not  divulged  the 
other  points. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Seamon, 
widow  of  the  newspapers’  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  no  longer  re¬ 
ceives  $5,000  a  year  from  the 
income  of  Bowles  Building,  Inc., 
Mr.  Cook  testified.  She  held  a 
one-third  stock  interest  in  the 
company.  Loans  to  the  company 
from  the  pension  funds  have 
figured  in  the  Newhouse  com¬ 
plaint  as  an  example  of  alleged 
conflict-of-interest  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  trustees. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


THE 

CHICAGO  TRIBUHE 
OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

17  high  speed,  low  construction,  anti¬ 
friction  type  Goss  units  with  4  double 
folders  with  upper  formers  capable  of 
handling  up  to  112  pages. 

— 5  of  these  units  have  special  4-color 
printing  arrangements  with  a  3  high 
nest  of  angle  bars  behind  each  folder 
and  a  bay  window  arrangement  plus  a 
nest  of  angle  bars  in  front  of  each 
folder.  These  presses  are  very  flexible 
for  high  quality  4-color  printing  and 
positioning  without  loss  of  floor  unit 
capacity. 

— 6  of  these  units  are  equipped  with 
Wood  fully  automatic  P.I.V.  drive 
pasters.  (No  pilot  paster  devices.) 

All  presses  are  capable  of  running  up  to  60,000 
papers  per  hour  and  have  individual  Cline- 
Westinghouse  40  H.P.,  D.C.  drive  motors  for 
units,  folders  and  color  units,  complete  with 
D.C.  Cline  control  boards.  Cline  reels  with 
Cline  D.C.  (1934)  automatic  tension  arrange¬ 
ments  are  on  all  units  at  present;  D.C.  (1948) 
automatic  tensions  are  available  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

All  units  are  equipped  with  compression 
lock-up  plate  cylinders.  Units  measure  88" 
between  frames  and  can  run  a  maximum  web 
width  of  77".  Presently  running  59}^"  rolls. 
23^6"  cut-off. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  sell  all  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  equipment  on  an  "as  is,  where  is” 
basis.  Included  with  the  presses  is  such  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  as: 

SHEET  SEVERING  DEVICES  ★  WEB  BREAK 
DETECTORS  ★  TRANSFER  TABLES  ★  HEAVY 
DUTY  CUTLER-HAMMER  PAPER  CONVEY¬ 
ORS  ★  PUSH  BUTTON  .STATIONS  THAT  ARE 
NOW  MOUNTED  ON  THE  PRESSES. 

FRIC£D  FOR  QUICK  SAIF!  All  equipment  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  can  be  seen  in  operation 
through  November  19,  when  it  wiii  be  ready  for  removal. 

Phone,  wire  or  write: 

PAUL  DEAN,  Purchasing  Agent,  (Phone  222-3200)  or 
FRED  PAUL,  Mwhanical  Superintendent  (Phone  222-3304) 
Tribune  Tower,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Parish  Available 
As  Ad  Consultant 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Oassifled  Adverlising  Direclor,  New  York  Post 


“The  basic  objective  of  every 
classified  manager  should  be  to 
build  ‘voluntary’  business  to  a 
point  where  every  advertiser  is 
a  ‘voluntary’  advertiser,’’  How¬ 
ard  Parish  said  the  other  day. 

The  observation  apparently 
elicited  from  this  writer  a  puz¬ 
zled  expression.  Mr.  Parish 
quickly  spelled  out  his  mean¬ 
ing:  “If  the  advertiser  is  sold 
an  effectively  worded  advertise¬ 
ment  for  an  adequate  number  of 
insertions  at  a  fair  cost  in  a 
truly  representative  classified 
market  place,  his  results  will  be 
such  that  he’ll  keep  right  on 
advertising  of  his  owm  volition.’’ 

As  owner  of  Howard  Parish 
Associates,  Miami,  a  classified 
advertising  idea  and  promotion 
service  from  1939  until  recently 
when  he  turned  the  business 
over  to  the  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  William  Golding,  Mr.  Par¬ 
ish  has  had  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  and  apply  his  basic 
approach  to  classified  —  serve 
tlie  advertiser  and  the  news¬ 
paper  will  profit! 

Mr.  Parish  said  he  is  ready 
to  go  back  to  w’ork  as  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  consultant.  This 
field  is  not  new  to  him  as  he 
has  served  in  this  capacity  for 
some  of  America’s  leading  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  also  performed 
special  assignments  relating  to 
classified  advertising  for  Ford 
Motors,  Plymouth,  Southern 
Bell  Telephone,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Parish  began  his  classi¬ 
fied  career  on  the  Mavon  (Ga.) 
News  by  buying  the  classified 
advertising  concession  on  that 
newspaper.  When  his  earnings 


became  twice  that  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  the  paper  took 
over  its  own  classified  section. 
After  serving  as  CAM  of  a 
number  of  southern  newspapers 
he  went  into  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  where  he  practiced  as  an 
advertiser  what  he  had  preached 
as  a  CAM.  After  a  number  of 
years,  he  was  back  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post.  He  later  became  business 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News. 


f  his  o^^m  volition.’’  BU.SINES.S  BUILDERS 
of  Howard  Parish  Here  are  two  more  “quickie” 
Vliami,  a  classified  linage-building  ideas  in  the 
dea  and  promotion  series  presented  at  the  PNPA 
1939  until  recently  Classified  Clinic.  Its  author  is 
med  the  business  Eugene  Williams,  Philadelphia 
executive  vicepresi-  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

1  Golding,  Mr.  Par-  “Early  this  year,  we  decided 
opportunity  to  de-  to  try  area  promotions  in  color 
apply  his  basic  — that  is,  featuring  different 
classified  —  serve  sections  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
er  and  the  tiews-  Qur  most  recent  one  was  de- 
rofit!  voted  to  the  lot-owner  type  of 

h  said  he  is  ready  builder.” 

o  work  as  a  classi-  Albert  F.  Coleman,  Erie 
ng  consultant.  This  (Pa.)  Times-News,  headed  his 
new  to  him  as  he  contribution,  “It’s  a  Good  Steer 
n  this  capacity  for  and  That’s  No  Bull”  which  can 
rica’s  leading  news-  be  offered  with  variations  to 
tias  also  performed  provide  a  real  linage  bulge: 
nments  relating  to 

vertising  for  Ford  Unique  Prizes 

ymouth.  Southern  The  “Modem  Living  Exposi- 

>ne.  General  Elec-  tion”  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
eral  Motors.  Home  Builders  Association  and 

h  began  his  classi-  the  Erie  Times-News. 
n  the  Macon  (Ga.)  “We  needed  something  out  of 
lying  the  classified  the  ordinary  to  promote  the 
concession  on  that  Exposition,  to  gain  the.  public’s 
When  his  earnings  interest  and  the  attention  of 
prospective  exhibitors  and  it 
worked  far  beyond  our  fondest 
0  dreams. 

“We  hit  on  the  idea  of  giving 
JR  ^  steer.  We  gave  the  actual 

AND  COMPANY  Weight  of  1,011  Ibs.  March  22, 

1962,  and  to  enter  the  readers 
NEWSPAPER  SALES,  would  guess  the  DRESSED 

DiiDPUACcc  I  cAccc  Weight  of  the  steer  as  of  May 

PURCHASES,  LEASES  eth,  1962,  the  day  the  exposi- 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT  |[|  tion  closed.  Entry  blanks  were 

H  obtained  at  various  stores. 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE  H  “We  controlled  all  the  promo- 
RESPECTED  tion  from  start  to  finish.  All 

Tf.pie  3  30is  ■  newspaper  ads  were  paid  at 

RALCiCH.  N.  c.  H  regular  rates  and  participating 

1807  McDonald  lane  H  firms  carried  the  theme  in  their 

MATIOH.WIOE  PERSONAL  SERVICE  ■  Published  a  10-page 

section  on  opening  day,  over 
41,236  paid  lines  in  three 
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UN  Press  Club 

{Continued  from  pape  13) 


besides,  the  officers  reasoned, 
tliere  mipht  only  be  another 
crisis  next  week  or  any  follow¬ 
ing  week.  Considering  the  grim 
news  of  the  day,  the  association 
couldn’t  really  consider  it  a 
great  tragedy  if  their  house¬ 
warming  was  less  than  a  smash¬ 
ing  success. 

However,  the  party  turned 
out  to  be  a  gala  event  in  the 
midst  of  an  otherwise  depress¬ 
ing  day.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  finished  his 
hour-long  si)eech  in  the  council 
at  5:25.  it  would  require  an¬ 
other  hour  to  translate  it  into 
seveial  languages.  Within  15 
minutes  the  press  club  was 
jammed  with  correspondents, 
delegates,  ambassadors  and  as¬ 
sorted  diplomats  from  countries 
all  over  the  globe.  U  Thant 
received  his  “No.  1”  cai'd  from 
the  hands  of  UNCA  president 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  of  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service,  and  throughout  the 
translation  hour  the  club  was 
packed  right  up  to  the  doorway. 

Some  correspondents  re¬ 
mained  after  the  council  ses¬ 
sion  resumed  and  watched  the 
))roceedings  on  the  press  club’s 
television  set.  They  were  among 
the  40  or  more  newsmen  and 
women  who  were  unable  to  get 
tickets  for  the  historic  Security 
Council  meeting.  As  usual,  in 
time  of  crisis,  the  lineup  for 
tickets  posed  a  problem  for  the 
UN’s  office  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  Unlike  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  auditorium  which  can 
accommodate  hundreds  of  news¬ 
men,  the  Security  Council  con¬ 
ference  room  will  seat  only  110 
in  the  press  section.  About  200 
))eople  lined  up  for  tickets  after 
the  loudspeaker  announced  they 
would  be  handed  out  at  3:30 
p.m. 

K(M>ni  for  a  Few 

After  wearily  studying  the 
line  which  began  at  his  office 
doorway  and  snaked  thi-ough 
the  large  press  room  and  on  out 
into  the  spacious  corridor  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  press  cite,  David 
Exley,  U.N.  press  accreditation 
officer,  got  on  the  public  address 
system.  He  announced  to  wait¬ 
ing  newsmen  that  since  all  of 
them  could  not  possibly  fit  into 
the  council  room,  the  UN  would 
have  to  favor  the  major  wire 
services  and  big  circulation 
newspapers.  Anyone  who  did 
not  represent  an  organization 
which  fit  that  description  would 
Ije  helping  things  a  lot  if  they 
withdrew  from  the  line. 

No  one  moved.  The  UN  would 
have  to  spell  out  and  apply  the 
definition  of  major  wire  serv¬ 


ices  and  big  circulation  ne\vs- 
papers  to  everyone  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  press  pass  for  a  council 
ticket.  Some  correspondents  who 
were  not  given  tickets  initially 
were  asked  to  form  another 
line.  If  there  were  tickets  left 
over  after  the  first  batch  was 
given  out,  the  second  line  would 
l)e  serviced.  Other  coriespond- 
ents  were  asked  to  go  to  the 
large  Trusteeship  Council  room 
where  they  could  watch  the 
council  meeting  over  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television. 

A  visitor  could  hear  more 
grumblings  and  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  from  newsmen  who  were 
left  out  in  the  cold  on  this  ses¬ 
sion,  than  on  any  other  major 
story  which  has  hit  the  UN.  In 
this  U.S.-Russia-Cuba  conflict  it 
seemed  to  many  as  though  the 
Armageddon  had  finally  arrived 
and  everyone  wanted  to  be  right 
in  the  council  room  at  the 
moment  of  the  supreme  confron¬ 
tation. 

Passes  Kesirirted 

The  UN,  however,  was  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything  but  care¬ 
fully  select  who  would  and  who 
would  not  get  the  valued  passes, 
with  the  view  in  mind  of  try¬ 
ing  to  ensure  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  number  of  readers 
throughout  the  world  would  be 
reached  by  the  most  effective 
combination  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions  with  representatives  at 
the  world  forum.  As  it  was,  the 
OPI  handed  out  169  tickets  for 
a  conference  room  which  nor¬ 
mally  seats  110  newsmen.  The 
remaining  correspondents  could 
watch  the  session  on  television 
in  seats  bearing  the  usual  UN 
head-set  equipment  for  tuning 
in  on  whatever  language  trans¬ 
lation  a  listener  wanted. 

UNCA  members  could  watch 
the  session  on  television  in  the 
comfort  of  the  new  press  club. 
The  club,  by  the  way,  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  press  club 
in  the  world  to  have  been  set  up 
by  international  treaty. 

The  funds  which  went  into 
the  furnishing  and  decorating 
of  the  room  were  actually  col¬ 


lected  nearly  20  years  ago  by 
news  correspondents  who 
covered  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva.  At  the  initiative  of 
the  president  of  the  eleventh 
Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  an  International  Press 
House  Fund  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  social 
center  for  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents  and  contributions  for 
the  fund  were  deposited  with 
the  League’s  treasurer. 

Funds  fi-€>iii  League 

In  April  1947,  after  the 
breakup  of  the  League  and  the 
formation  of  the  UN,  a  protocol 
was  signed  which  transferred 
the  fund  from  the  care  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  League 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
UN. 

The  fund,  which  consisted  of 
726.804  fine  ounces  of  gold, 
carried  at  a  book  value  of 
$25,340,  was  invested  in  various 
banks  in  the  U.S.,  and  for  many 
years  lay  doimant,  gathering 
interest.  Then  in  1954,  Max 
Beer,  a  correspondent  for  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitunp  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  who  was  then  pres¬ 
ident  of  UNCA,  negotiated  a 
treaty  for  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  C.  E.  Loosli,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geneva  Association 
of  UN  Correspondents. 

The  treaty  split  up  the  funds, 
half  going  to  each  association  in 
Geneva  and  New  York  and  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  funds  could  only 
be  used  to  set  up  press  clubs 
or  press  social  centers,  whose 
facilities  would  be  available  to 
the  members  of  the  respective 
associations. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed, 
the  matter  rested  for  seven  more 
years.  Space  was  at  a  premium 
at  UN  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  coi’respondents  were 
unable  to  get  the  kind  of  facili¬ 
ties  they  wanted. 

Then,  last  year,  Pierre  Huss 
ran  for  the  office  of  UNCA 
president  on  a  platform  which 
pledged  that  the  association 
would  work  with  the  UN  to  get 
the  needed  space  and  put  the 
fund  into  use  for  the  purpose  it 


Housewarming  —  At  opening  of 
press  club  for  UN  correspondents, 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  left,  presents  a 
membership  card  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant.  Others  in  the 
picture  are  Dr.  Max  Beer  of 
Zurich  and  Michael  Littlejohns  of 
Reuters. 

had  long  l)een  intended.  Mr. 
Huss’  efforts  along  this  line 
bore  fruit  when  the  press  club 
housewarming  took  place  last 
week. 

• 

Internship  Grant 
Applications  Due 
January  15,  1963 

An  earlier  deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  for  Newspaper  Fund  in¬ 
ternships  has  been  announced 
for  1963.  The  cutoff  date  has 
been  moved  to  Jan.  15  to  give 
editors  and  young  men  more 
time  to  make  summer  job  ar¬ 
rangements,  it  was  explained  by 
Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Fund  which  is  fi- 
■nanced  by  gifts  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Swensson  reported  that 
119  students  from  56  colleges 
received  on-the-job  training  last 
.summer  as  reporters  on  102 
newspapers  in  31  states. 

One  man  spent  the  summer 
on  the  Jerusalem  (Israel)  Post. 
Another  worked  on  the  San  Juan 
Star  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  interns’  duties  were  prin¬ 
cipally  gathering  and  writing 
news.  A  few  received  editing  and 
photographic  experience.  They 
were  paid  the  usual  summer 
.salaries  by  their  employers.  Up¬ 
on  completion  of  10  weeks  of 
work,  they  also  received  $500 
scholarships  from  the  Fund. 

In  the  three  summers  of  this 
experiment,  313  young  men  have 
received  grants.  A  survey  is 
under  way  to  determine  how 
many  of  them  have  chosen  jour¬ 
nalism  careers. 

Application  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Newspaper  Fund,  44 
Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

HAVE  EQUIPMENT  and  location  to 
start  small  non-wire  service  daily,  (^e 
third  interest  available  to  advertising 
salesman.  Investment  requiretl.  Zone  8. 
Box  614,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>ersonality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  i^ersonal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Projierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspaiiers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
-All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  ,5T9.  Gads<len.  Alabama 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handle<l  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132.  Greenslioro,  N.  C. 

DEAN  SELLER.S  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspa|)ers.  62.5  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<l 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Proiwrties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  Roseburg.  Oregon 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim.  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS  -  We  are 
the  oldest,  active  newspajier  brokerage 
firm  in  California.  Try  us.  GABBERT 
&  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SO.  WIS.  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY: 
Gross  over  SIOOM;  high  net.  One  of 
better  major  market  weeklies.  Growth 
area.  $33.3.50  down.  H.  Quirt,  Agt.. 
Stoughton.  Wis. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $65M  : 
Colorado  $70M:  Illinois  $25M:  Iowa  i 
$45M  &  $68M:  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M;  j 
Mississippi  $135M:  Missouri  $6.5M  ;  ■ 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M:  Oklahoma  1 

$30M;  Oregon  $30M:  So.  Dakota  $20M  :  j 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M:  Washington 

$35M  Wyoming  $30M;  New  England 
$I25M :  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES:  8  in  Central  , 
Fla.  -2  on  East  Coast.  6  Commercial  | 
Shops.  All  proiierties  have  bright  fu-  ! 
ture,  A.  C.  Santo.  840  Nottingham  i 
Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.  ! 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES  j 

now  lieing  offere<l  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaiier  Serv-  j 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE:  Well-equipped.  80-year-  i 
old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific  I 
Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000.  Rec-  I 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable  i 
agricultural  area.  $80,000  without  I 
building,  low  down  payment.  Box  513,  ! 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

FOR  SALE:  Long-establisheil  semi-  j 
weekly  newspaper  in  Pacific  North-  1 
west.  Goo<l  market,  well-equipi>etl  plant. 
Minimum  down  payment  to  competent 
oiierator.  Owner  retiring.  No  brokers.  \ 
Address  replies  to:  Box  629,  Ekiitor  &  , 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

GROWING  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
Huclite<l  circulation,  top  wire  service. 
Losin^r  money  now  but  haa  i>oKsibili- 
ties.  Only  inquiries  indicating  million* 
plus  financial  capability  will  be  an* 
8were<l.  Harris  Ellsworth.  License<l 
Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburg.  Orejron. 


WE  HAVE  SELLERS 
WE  NEED  BUYERS! 

If  you  have  solid  newspaper  exi>eri€nce, 
ami  have  $25.00(>  or  more  to  invest  in  a 
proi>erty,  write  us  about  yourself.  S|>ec- 
ify  your  {reof^raphical  areas  of  interest. 
We  have  small  dailies  and  lar^^e  week* 
lies  whose  owners  are  rea<ly  to  sell. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
1730  K  Street  N.W, 
Washinffton  6,  D.C. 


FIRMLY  BASED  Zone  4  Weekly,  now 
in  $200.000-jifro88  class  &  jfrowinj?- 
Major  opi)ortunity  here  for  qualifie<] 
buyer  on  mo<lest  down  payment.  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news- 
paiier.  Price  under  the  average  gross 
for  past  four  years.  Asking  $75,000. 
29' r  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Daily  newspaper.  Gross 
$115,000.  Excellent  profit.  Asking 
$140,000.  29'/r  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper  operation.  Gross  $78,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $45,000  with  29"r  down.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  publisher  with  a  metroixili- 
tan  area  background. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollyivood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY  in  growing  community  of 
New  Jersey.  Connecticut  or  New  York. 
Box  589,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAETS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Bo.x  26-E.  Naiierville,  111. 

Perforator  Tape 

PEREDRATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

ETTRMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXCLUSIVE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 
features,  advance  movie  reviews.  Col¬ 
umn  available  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
564,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING-  REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  E'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

Newspaiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

lion  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EREf'TING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Special  Editions 

‘■WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH” 
References.  R.  P.  Carmean, 

P.O.  Box  3155,  Austin  13,  Texas. 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS 


1.  Ma  ne,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn.  R.I., 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia,  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  Florida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Missouri 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 
Callfcmla,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 


Eq  u  i  pment 
Mart 

Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Comet  Linotypes 
,  being  replacerl  by  Elektrons,  with  four 
mollis,  electric  hyiiraquadder,  mat  de¬ 
tector.  eiectric  safeties,  all  TTS  fea¬ 
tures,  TOU-11  TTS  high  siieeil  oiier- 
ating  unit,  two  fonts  of  matrices  each, 
complete  for  TTS  oiieration.  recently 
reconditioneil  and  converteii  to  the 
Comet  300  ty|ie.  in  excellent  condition, 

.  for  $10, COO  each,  available  the  latter 
!  part  of  Decemlier,  1962.  A  deiiosit  will 
I  hold  the  eiiuipment.  Contact  Eugene 
I  Parrish.  Purchasing  Agent.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

THE  NATTON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
;  paiier  Turtles-  $84.50  to  $97. .50.  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 

TWO  C-2  INTERTYPES  serial  it’s 
I  10013  and  10149  with  gas  iiot.  eiectric 
I  motor  220-60-1;  adaptor  keyboard. 
I  TTS  TOU-11  o|ierating  unit.  ShafTstaii 
Mat  Detector.  4  molds  w.  jiners.  and 
I  metal  feeiler.  Operating  daily  and  in 
good  condition.  $3,000  each  f.o.b.  Hay- 
wanl.  California.  Contact:  Wm.  Chil- 
cotte.  Hayward  Daily  Review,  116  W. 
I  Winton  Ave.,  Haywanl.  Calif. 


INLAND 

i  Offers  for  Sale 

I  Chicago  Tribune 

Presses 

1 7  GOSS  ULTRA  HIGH  SPEED 

I  (60,000  PER  HOUR) 

I  LOW  CONSTRUCTION 

i  - 

ANTI-FRICTION  UNITS  WITH 

!  FOUR  DOUBLE  FOLDERS, 

*  UPPER  FORMERS, 

INDIVIDUAL 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
D.C.  DRIVES  AND  UNUSUAL 
!  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 

I  Three  units  have  color  half 
i  decks.  Three  units  have  custom 
built  arrangement  utilizing  two 
plate  cylinders  and  one  impres- 
I  sion  cylinder  which,  along  with 
a  3  high  nest  of  angle  bars  and 
1  a  bay  window  permits  high 
quality  four-color  printing  and 
positioning  without  loss  of  floor 
unit  page  capacity. 

Six  units  are  equipped  with  late 
style  Wood  fully  automatic 
P.I.V.  drive  pasters. 

Cutoff  is  23-9/16".  Presently 
running  59*2"  rolls.  Many  ex¬ 
tras  such  as  heavy  duty  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors,  transfer 
tables,  web  break  detectors,  etc. 

Can  be  seen  operating  through 
November  19. 

Priced  for  Quick  Sale. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 

4-iig.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Fkiuip. ) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  IT  OXford  7-4590 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  aP  rotary  presses. 

EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 

HOE 

High  Speed 

Double  Folder 

21-1/2''  Cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 

GOSS  UNITS 

4.  5  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed.  AC 
drive,  22%  *  cut-off. 

4,  5  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

Rebuilt — Installed — Guaranteed 

Goss  Comet  . SN  426 

AB  Duple.x  . SN  760 

A  Duplex  . SN  1095 

E  Duple.x  . SN  1604 

UPECO — Lynedhurst,  N.J. 

201— GE.  8-3744-47-49 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

24-p»^e,  2  to  1,  AC  ilrive,  stereo. 
16-imKe.  2  to  1.  AC  ilrive,  stereo. 
8-pajfe,  top  deck,  lonjr  side  frames. 
4-pHKC,  top  deck,  lon^;  side  frames. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘'Sewspaper  Equipincnt  Dealers** 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  5-0610  TRianjfle  7-3871 

GOSS  24-18  page  23-9/16*  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  F'older  with  % 
fold:  end  fee<l,  power  hoist:  AC  ilrive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4.590 

BARGAIN!  16-Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Vl  &  %  folder,  color  unit,  all  stereo. 
Good  condition.  Martin  Press,  Anoka. 
Minn. 

Stereotype 


Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Ste-Hi  Enclose<l  Router  22%* 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16" 

Hoc  Enclo8e<l  Router  23%* 

Goss  Elnclosed  Router  23-9/16* 

Goss  Ojicn  Router  22%* 

Hoe  L«te  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  DriVes  39  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes—  Intertyiies  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Artists 


MAP  ARTIST 

We  are  lookinpr  for  a  #2  map- 
chart  man.  Ability  to  letter  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
tell  us  about  yourself.  Metroi)oli- 
tan  daily  Zone  1. 

Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ARTI.ST  for  Sunday  roto  mafrazine. 
Small  staff.  Exi)erienoe<l  or  brijtht  lie- 
Kinntr.  Zone  1.  Box  666,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST  —  Experience<I  retoucher  for 
daily  newswork.  Zone  1.  Box  662,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft- 
erncs)n  and  Sunday  mornintj  paiier. 
Gisxl  salary  and  l>nnus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  suburban  voluntary 
Ii.iy  circulation  manairer  for  fast- 
Krowinii  group  of  Hawaiian  newspa- 
l>ers.  Excellent  opportunity.  Ideal  liv¬ 
ing  and  fine  schools.  Send  full  details 
on  experience,  present  salary  and 
salary  re<|uirements  to:  Stewart  Fern, 
Hawaii  PRESS  Newspaiiers,  P.O.  Box 
2039,  Honolulu-5,  Hawaii. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper, 
(iOo<l  salary  -t-  bonus.  Write  full  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  623,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


1  LORIDA  WEEKLY  has  excellent 
liroi>o8ition  for  circulation  man.  Must 
lie  ambitious  producer  who  really  wants 
to  make  money.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  2  to 
3  years  experience  to  take  over  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  of  The  Marietta  Daily 
Times,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience.  education,  salary  expected  and 
references  to:  Daniel  W.  Burton,  The 
Times  Co..  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  direct 
staff  of  seven  in  all  phases  of  news- 
pai>er  display  advertising,  plan  pro¬ 
motions,  supervise  training  of  new 
salesmen.  Opportunity  in  Zone  4.  In¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs. 
Send  all  helpful  information  to  Bo.x 
539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ag¬ 
gressive  combined  daily  located  in  the 
Golf  Capital  of  the  World.  Challenging 
opimrtunity  for  ambitious,  ext>erienred 
man  with  imagination  and  ability  to 
to  sell  his  ideas.  Top  Salary,  bonus — 
incentive,  and  full  range  of  fringe 
l>enefits  for  right  man.  Send  type¬ 
written  re.sume  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Southeastern  Newspaiwrs,  Inc., 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

i  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
colore<l  weekly  chain.  Must  have  ability 
to  direct  and  train  salesmen  iiersonally 
and  mu.st  himself  lie  an  aggressive, 
productive  salesman  who  is  strong  on 
promotions:  must  lie  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  display  and  classified  pro- 
ce<lures.  Please  sen<l  complete  resume, 
including  salary,  history  and  re<iuire- 
ments  with  first  letter.  Bo.x  621,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  out¬ 
standing  sales  ability  for  print  me¬ 
dium.  Must  lie  capable  of  providing 
sales  direction  for  representative  staff. 
Salary  -f-  bonus.  Send  detaileil  resume 
to  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
SOUTH  TEXAS  DAILY  has  oiiening 
for  one  young,  ambitious  advertising 
salesman  with  at  least  two  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  a  job  where  sales  and 
ideas  pay  off.  Above  average  salary, 
lionus,  benefits.  Write  full  details,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Box  647,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  REPRESENTATIVE  wishes 
young,  aggressive  salesman  to  handle 
travel  and  resort  solicitation  in  New 
England,  headquartereil  Boston.  Call : 
R  E.  Carew,  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley, 
Inc.  HUbbard  2-2763. 


RETAIL  ADVTG.  MANAGER.  Young 
newspaper  advertising  man  with  sales, 
layout  and  presentation  ability.  Three 
or  four  years’  exiierience.  $90  a  week 
-f-  bonuses.  Small  daily,  deep  South. 
Send  complete  resume  and  photo.  Box 
657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DisplaY  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Florida  weekly.  Must  be  capa¬ 
ble  proilucer.  Ideal  for  man  or  woman. 
Box  661,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  neeiled 
by  Zone  1  newspaiier  in  40,000  -f-  cir¬ 
culation  class.  Good  pay,  generous 
fringes,  ideal  working  conditions.  Box 
555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  with  makeup  exiierience 
for  morning  paiier  in  114,000-Met.  area 
imp.  Virginia  city.  Five-da.v.  40  hour 
week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
David  W.  Wright.  Managing  Editor. 
The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  copy 
reader  for  oiiening  in  financial  e<lito- 
rial  dept.  N.  Y.  newspaiier.  Job  can 
lead  eventually  to  Editor.  Write  ex¬ 
iierience,  background  age,  eilucation. 
marital  status.  Bo.x  602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  DEPT,  leading  N.  Y. 
newspaiier  has  oiiening  for  young  man 
interesteil  in  business  news  reporting. 
This  is  unusual  opiiortunity  to  break 
into  this  siiecializeil  field.  Write  details 
exiierience  and  background.  Box  598, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


A  BRAND  NEW  OFFSCT  DAILY 
newspaper  starting  publication  in 
spring  of  1963  will  have  opening  for 
an  e<litor.  Estimateil  circulation  be¬ 
tween  5  and  10  thousand.  Must  be 
college  graduate,  under  45.  with  actual 
managerial  exiierience  on  small  or 
me<lium-sized  daily,  able  to  train  and 
direct  editorial  staff  in  comi^titive 
situation.  New  building  and  equipment 
in  growing  college  city  of  Franklin, 
Indiana.  Successful  publisher  with 
other  newspaper  property.  A  real  op¬ 
iiortunity  for  a  top  grade  man  looking 
for  a  challenge.  Send  complete  resume 
to  R.  N.  Brown.  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises,  444  Fifth  Street.  Columbus. 
Indiana. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  experienced, 
ambitious  reporter  and  desk  man.  Zone 
2  seaport  A.M.  Write  biographical 
data,  experience,  salary  exiiectations, 
references  in  first  letter.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  right  men.  Write  Box  635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ME'TROPOLITAN  AFTERNOON  pa¬ 
iier  seeks  accurate,  rapid  and  fully 
exi>erience<l  sixirts  copyreader  with 
imagination  for  snappy  P.M.  heads. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement, 
^cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  expected  to 
Bo.x  580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  NBWSWRITER.  re- 
IKirter  for  national  weekly  poultry 
newspaper.  Varie<I  desk  assignments, 
some  travel,  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Eilitor,  The  Poultry- 
man,  Drawer  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Metropolitan  paper  seeks  young  man 
with  adequate  eilucational  background 
and  sharp  writing  skill.  Fklitorial  page 
experience  desirable  but  secondary 
consideration.  Box  615  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
for  13, .500  afternoon  daily.  Write:  D. 
Grandon,  The  Gazette.  Sterling,  III. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  North 
Central  Ohio  daily  newspaper  for 
reporter- photographer.  We  have  all 
equipment  including  Scan-A-Graver. 
Write  Box  625,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  for  local  and  telegraph  desk  on 
smaller  six-ilay  afternoon  daily.  No 
alcoholics,  Sun-Journal.  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 


ESTABLISHED  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
needs  versatile  writer-e«litor.  Newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service  exiierience  re- 
quire<l.  Prefer  single  man  since  he 
must  travel  at  least  four  months  a 
year.  No  oar  re<iuire<l.  Must  have 
ability  to  write  solid  features  and  edit 
copy  from  our  correspondents.  We  need 
our  man  NOW!  Air-mail  resume, 
clippings  and  salary  expected.  National 
^wlers  Journal,  506  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago-5,  III. 


REWRITE 

We’re  after  a  first-class  rewrite  nian 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
If  you  think  you  are  our  man,  tell  us 
about  yourself  and  what  it  would  take 
to  move  you.  We  are  in  Zone  1. 

Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HEIJ*  ^  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


SPORTS  —  Youn^  but  exi>erieTiced  j 
reix>rter-<lesknian.  Zone  4.  Box  613,  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


i  t  e  r— N 

Need  bighlr  responfible  man  for  writ* 
ini;  and  placement  job  with  central  New 
York  indu!>trial  corporation. 

Strong  experience  in  newspaper  or  wire 
•erricec  with  additional  PR  experience 
desirable.  Kxcellent  opportunity  for  ex* 
ecutive  development. 

Box  61-,  Editor  &  Publisher 
-  — 


CITY  EDITOR  —  competent,  resiK>nsi- 
ble  newsman  to  direct  city  room  of 
medium-size  Pennsylvania  <laily.  Inter¬ 
view  essential,  ^ferences  will  I>e 
checked.  Experience  in  handling  per¬ 
sonnel  required.  Must  be  fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  In  return,  this  newspai>er  offers 
modern  newsroom.  l>enefits  of  hospita¬ 
lization,  i>ension,  insurance  program. 
5-day  week,  liberal  vacation  plan. 
Send  resume  to  Box  65S,  E/litor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Unusual  opi>ortunity 
for  man  (25-401  who  can  e«lit  T-M 
Zone  4  daily.  Box  641,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  wouhl  , 
like  to  interview  young,  alert,  intelli-  ’ 
gent  re]>orter  who  would  like  to  help 
make  a  good  paper  better.  Gooil  salary, 
heavy  fringes,  opportunity  to  see  ideas 
accepteil — time  and  space  to  develop 
complete  stories.  Please  include  full 
background,  present  salary,  exi>ecte<l  . 
salary,  availability,  particular  interests  | 
in  first  letter.  Applicants  must  l>e  will-  , 
ing  to  come  for  an  interview.  Box 
649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payaole  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  ^.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuascay,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaiQ  2-7050 
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COMPETENT  DESK  MAN  for  fast- 
moving  afternoon  daily  oi»eration. 
Makeup  local  and  wire  copy.  Southwest 
city  of  45,000.  Contact:  Rlitor,  Daily 
Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 


COPY  EDITOR  and  women’s  staffer 
sought  for  60.000  P.M.  Michigan  6-day 
daily.  Progressive  pai>er  in  growing 
area  with  top  recreational  facilities. 
Congenial  crew  ami  working  conditions. 
Box  642,  B>litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 
WRITER 

FOR  CHILDREN'S  CARDS 


()l>ening  in  our  resident  staff 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  origin¬ 
ate  ideas  and  e<lit  our  line  of 
Juvenile  cards. 

Prefer  college  graduate  with 
ex|>erienee  in  writing  or  editing 
children’s  Inmks  or  stories. 

Semi  resume  of  training  and 
exi>erience  with  samples  of 
writing  to: 


Ellsworth  Titus, 
Employment  Manager, 
HALLMARK  CARDS.  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  41,  Missouri. 


EDITOR 

WANTED 


Established  national  business 
paper  publisher  requires  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  with  some 
knowledge  in  retail  display  and 
equipment  field. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  655 

Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Re|)ortcr  to 
bolster  staff  of  Upstate  New  York 
afternoon  daily.  One-two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  desired,  but  will  consider  lie- 
Kinners.  Great  opportunity'  Box  64.3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  local  news 
exlitor.  Radio  Station  WVOS,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


LOWER  GREAT  LAKES  DAILY  in 
25,000  circulation  class  has  o|>eninKs 
now  for  qualified  desk  man  (or  woman) 
to  write  headlines  and  handle  some 
layout  work ;  also  for  youni;  :;eneral 
news  reporter,  preferably  J-school  or 
college  Krsd.  Box  645,  ^itor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  New  Jersey  daily 
newspaper  neexis  facile  copyreader  and 
rewrite  man  to  run  a  1-man  day  shift 
desk.  (3ood  salary,  advancement  possi¬ 
bilities.  pleasant  workinK  conditions. 
Box  660,  £kiitor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journ.ilism  graduate,  neetled  immexli- 
alely  for  general  assignment  rei>orter 
duties.  Top  salary  scale,  top  location 
on  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  midway 
lietween  Milwaukee  and  (Chicago.  Sen<l 
comt.lete  information,  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  marital  status,  to  Editor, 
Kenosha  (Wisconsin)  News. 


POLITICALLY  INCLINED  WRITER 
will  find  stimulating  challenge  in  this 
job  on  a  daily  newspa|)er  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  a  small  state  in  Zone  1.  Involves 
covering  the  legislature  to  know  the 
imlitical  personalities;  he  must  l)e  free 
to  work  some  nights.  Box  665,  Kditor 
&  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEN3 
— Composing  Room  Foreman,  for  30.- 
OOO  .tally.  Zone  1.  Capable,  alert  man 
around  40.  Ojmplete  knowledge  of 
floor,  mark-up,  machines,  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Contemplating  cold-type.  Write 
complete  details,  references.  Box  618, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  or  combination  man  for 
12.000  daily  in  scenic  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Excellent  recreational  area, 
1  1  hour  from  Pittsburgh.  Union  or 
I  qualified.  Box  611,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  7-M  Southwest  Michi¬ 
gan  P.M.  daily.  Ideal  op|K)rtunity  for 
exi)erience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom. 
We  have  had  two  AP  sweepstakes 
winners  past  two  years  and  (it's  not 
our  idea)  as  training  ground  for 
metros.  Write:  Dick  Derrick.  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press  for  inter¬ 
view. 


REWRITE 


!  PLANT  FOREMAN  for  plant  with 
total  offset  daily  (5M)»  weekly  (lOMl, 

I  job  dept.  Resiionsibility :  direct  15 
'  comi>o8ing,  backshop  employees:  job 
'  estimaling;  stock  purchases,  train  new 
,  i>er8onnel.  Top  salary.  Especially  in- 
i  terested  in  man  39-15  who  wants  per¬ 
manent  jMisition  with  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Zone  6.  Box  630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

,  FOR  STRUCK  PLANT:  We  need  an 
1  operator—  ad  compositor  and  page  make- 
i  up  man  lor  daily  in  Ohio.  Write  or 
I  wire  complete  details.  Box  670,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  Iowa  small 
I  daily.  Union.  Gooil  wages,  stable  force. 
I  Write  Box  669,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


We’re  after  a  first  class  rewrite  man 
an<l  we  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
If  you  think  you  are  our  man.  tell  us 
aliout  yourself  and  what  it  would  take 
to  move  you. 


Please  send  complete  resume  including 
education,  experience  and  salary  de- 
si  re<l  to: 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Personnel  Department 
4(i0  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  1.  Penna. 

Replies  will  lie  held  in  strict  confiilence !  . 


MiscpUaneoiis 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new8pai>er8.  Our  members  nee<I 
well-qualified  reiTorters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER-  Experienced  cam¬ 
eraman  to  take  charge  of  picture  cov¬ 
erage  an<l  head  department  of  growing 
A.M.  daily  (13,000).  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  working  conditions  and  fringe 
Ivenefits.  Pay  according  to  ability. 
Phone  or  write:  E<1.  Gle^,  Execu.  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  Era,  Bradford,  Pa, 


Promotion 


STATE  DESKMAN  by  growing  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  At  least  two  years*  daily 
exi>erience,  dedication  to  news  work. 

I  and  imagination  require<l.  Progressive 
company,  gcKxl  l>enefits.  promotion  |k>8- 
sibilities.  Write:  Personnel  Dept., 
Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


Mechanical 

WE  NEED  A  GOOD 
HEAD  MACHINIST 

I  Able  to  maintain  a  battery  of  type- 
I  setting  machines,  including  Teletyite- 
I  setter  equipment.  Outstaniling  op|x>r- 
j  tunity  for  a  life-time  job  with  excel¬ 
lent  hospitalization  and  retirement 
I  program.  Union  or  eligible  for  mem- 
I  bership.  Comitensation  need  not  be 
limite<l  to  scale  of  wages.  Interview 
suggeste<I  for  sincerely  interestecl  and 
qualifie<l  applicants.  Locate<l  in  Zone 
4.  Reply  to  Box  560,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  IDEAL  SPOT  for  man  who  is 
I  tire<l  of  big  city,  wants  to  slow  down 
a  bit.  Five-<lay  newspaper  in  South 
I  nee<ts  Promotion  Manager.  Must  have 
1  plenty  of  i<leaa  and  enough  steam 
I  left  to  put  them  across  in  small  col¬ 
lege  town.  Attractive  community, 
friendly  i>eop1e.  unlimite<l  recreation. 
Write  Box  568,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  for 
daily  newspaper  near  Chicago.  Five- 
day.  35  hr.  week,  $4.00  i>er  hr.  plus. 
Good  working  conditions  and  top 
fringes.  Box  566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
copywriter  experience<i  in  ad  sales 
presentations  :Lnd  newspaiier  e<Iitorial 
anil  circulation  promotion.  Agency  or 
media  background  essential.  Position 
now  open  for  skilleil.  creative  person 
I  under  32  on  his  way  u)).  Box  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NER”  reports  hundreds  of  SPECIFIC 
I  $7,00fl-$35,000  job  openings.  Write  for 
i  free  copy.  National  Employment  Re- 
irnrts,  106  W.  Adams,  830-5,  Chicago  3. 

Salesmen 

SALESMEN 
Neeil  salesmen  in  West.  South,  Mid¬ 
west,  East  already  visiting  editors  for 
other  purposes  to  sell  two  successful 
weekly  columns.  Generous  commis¬ 
sions.  Write  Bo.x  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


A-1  STRIPPER-OPERATOR.  123nW 
Multilith,  immediate.  Send  complete 
resume,  samples,  salary  expected  to: 
Mr.  Lloyd  Wilkie,  American  Humanist 
Association,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


(COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT — Large,  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday,  seeks  outstanding  administra¬ 
tor  capable  of  planning,  organizing, 
and  operating  a  large  Composing 
Room.  Practical  knowledge  of  TTS 
and  Photo-comiK>sition  essential.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  620,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SC3BOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

Teletypesetter  School 

Expert  instruction  on  live  TTS. 
Jobs  oiien. 

251  W.  42  St..  NYC.  LO  ,3-3239 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
Collcue  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references. 
SlronK  on  methods  and  procedures. 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  offer  with 
ailvancement  opportunity.  Write  Box 
561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.4NAGING  EDITOR.  50.  experi- 
ence<l.  seeks  location  where  ability  and 
steadiness  will  be  adequately  re¬ 
warded.  Box  554,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WITH  PROVEN  ABILITY  seeks 
position  in  following  fields:  Business 
Manager,  Personnel,  Public  Reiations 
or  Generai  Manager  on  medium-size 
paper,  or  Circuiation  Director  of  75.000 
*  plus.  Sixteen  years'  experience.  Best 
of  references.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOING  OFFSET?  Nee<l  a  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  ali  phases,  photocomposition 
ami  e<litorial  ?  Box  65.3,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SIXTEEN  YEARS’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  promotion — papers  to 
100-M:  eight  years'  management.  In¬ 
stituted  cold-type  pro<luction  controls. 
Seeking  ad  director  or  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  post  on  10  to  50-M  pa|)er 
in  Zones  7  or  8.  Eventual  stock  pur¬ 
chase  desirable.  Family,  age  38,  col¬ 
lege.  Box  646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

21  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Age  41. 
From  District  Manager  on  7.000  daily 
to  Circulation  Manager  on  1,50,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  Family  man — not 
a  rover!  Proven  ability  on  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  paper.  Interest  in  any¬ 
thing  from  Sui)ervisor  to  Circulation 
Manager.  Box  542,  Ixlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  32  years 
old  would  like  change.  Sixteen  years’ 
exjierience  all  phases.  Zones  5  or  7. 
Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS.  RRSULT-GETTING,  21- 
year-c)ld  married  man  with  three  years’ 
exiierience  managing  ail  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  for  a  district  office  of  New 
Engliind’s  largest  MES,  desires  to  relo¬ 
cate  with  a»lvancement.  Details  ution 
roiuest.  Box  651,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGED!  —  14  Years’ 
know-how.  Prefer  Zones  3.  7  or  8.  Box 
520.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSinED  MANAGER  or  Sales 
Man.ager  with  proven  ideas  for  in- 
crease<l  linage.  Have  broken  Real  Es¬ 
tate  and  Automotive  on  Ist  and  2nd 
paiiers  when  it  was  thought  impossible. 
Age  30.  Need  a  challenge  1  Box  6.39, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  —  three  years’ 
exi)erience  display,  classified,  legal  -|- 
some  PR  work.  BS  Degree,  J-Graduate 
1959.  Desire  a<Ivertising  and/or  report¬ 
ing.  Zones  1.  2,  3  or  5.  Box  659,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

editor,  conservative,  mature,  man¬ 
agement-minded,  thoroughly  experi- 
encol  all  areas;  located  now  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  Carolinas :  seeks  relocation 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
where  originally  located.  Box  571, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


former  Sports  Writer-Cartoonist. 
Man.  single,  B.A.  Degree,  30.  with 
big  corporation  PR  department  for 
past  two  years.  Anxious  to  return  to 
sports  writing  with  metropolitan  news- 
pajier  or  wire  service.  Box  581,  Ekiitor 
*  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
able  ali  newsroom  jobs — city  editor, 
wire  editor,  etc.  Seeks  more  responsi- 
bie  spot  from  present  well-paid  but 
too  routine  job.  Age  44,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  family.  Now  in  West.  Ali  in¬ 
quiries  answererl.  Box  557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OLD  AFRICA.  OLD  RUSSIA  hand 
journalist  desires  employment  where 
his  knowledge  both  places  could  be 
useful.  Box  579,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  editorial  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  feature  writer;  U.  of  Chicago  grad 
with  solid  grounding  in  English,  His¬ 
tory,  and  poiitics  plus  fluency  in 
French,  some  Spanish  and  Italian; 
seeks  advancement.  Box  591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  general  news  rei>orting 
job  on  me<lium-sized  afternoon  daily. 
College  graduate,  single;  goo<l  feature 
writer.  Box  572,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPYRE'ADER  and  writer, 
experienced,  desires  change.  Six-one- 
half  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
College  graduate.  Box  551,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Northwest.  References,  clippings, 
background  on  request.  Box  578,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALERT,  ABLE  DESKMAN 
Family  man,  35.  slot,  wire,  makeup, 
rim.  Wants  good  P.M.  Zone  1  or  4. 
Box  631,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWSMAN,  national  business  daily, 
seeks  return  metropolitan  city  room. 
Four  years’  experience:  beats,  features. 
Vet,  31,  J-grad,  M.A.  degree,  family. 
Box  663,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  41.  general  as¬ 
signments.  features,  sports  and  desk. 
Now  in  Zone  3:  wants  to  settle  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  652,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  DAILY  in  Zone 
I.  nee<i  city  editor  or  Managing  Ekii¬ 
tor?  Experienced  newsman,  45,  who 
can  direct  in  all  oi>erations,  or  fill  in 
as  needed,  available  next  week.  Box 
664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman  for 
daiiy  newspaper.  Expert  in  efficient 
pro<luction  and  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion  including  TTS.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Exi>erience<l.  Young.  Box  603, 
Ekiitor  &  Puhiisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR,  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  set  'more  than  1  galiey 
an  hour.  Have  done  some  ad  and  job 
work.  Married  man  wants  Brookiyn  or 
N.Y.C.  job.  Write:  Mr.  L.  Astrin, 
922  East  102nd  St.,  Brookiyn-36,  New 
I  York. 


SPORTS  WRITER  ;  out-of-stater  seek¬ 
ing  job  in  Michigan.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  writing,  rei>orting.  layout,  copy 
reading,  photography.  Currentiy  assist¬ 
ant  sports  e<litor  on  me<lium-size  daiiy. 
Box  650,  Ekiitor  &  Puhiisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
Iiersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


PHOTOENGRAVER.  34.  experience'! 
all  branches.  Now  available.  Box  656, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
—  Foreman.  Union  or  unorganize<l. 
TTS.  hot  and  cohl  type.  Rotary  offset. 
Salary  $9. 000-812,000  or  salary  -L 
Ixmus  on  savings.  Box  606,  E'litor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTER  desires  job  leading  to  man¬ 
agement.  Degree,  major  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Eklward  Skaggs,  3040  Wedgwood 
Way.  Louisville-20,  Ky. 

Photography 

WELL-KNOWN  Northwest  Photogra¬ 
pher  and  former  reporter  for  Army’s 
"Stars  &  Stripes”  wants  roving  photo¬ 
reporter  job  with  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
torials  and  human  interest  feature 
material.  Box  546,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  De¬ 
sides  |x>sition  requiring  imaginative, 
technically  goo<l,  creative  photographs 
to  communicate.  Travel  or  relocate. 
Box  .596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  —  15  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  feature,  publicity  and 
I)ortraiturc  desires  position  with  small 
or  medium-size  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Bo.x  607,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  reporter,  feature  writer 
seeks  Zone  1  post.  Experience<l  city- 
side,  sports.  Missouri  grad,  38.  Box 
616,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  seeks  Tar 
Heel  job.  Full  exi)erience.  University 
graduate.  Box  632,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


READY  FOR  THE  RIM 
after  twenty  years  of  assorted  ag¬ 
gravation  and  harassment  on  four 
Southern  dailies,  all  the  way  from 
lihotographer  to  editor.  Resume  and 
references.  Box  628,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  p  Name _ 

I  1  Address 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  10,000  daily 
wants  8i>ort8  writing  position  on  larprer 
paper.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Single,  27,  col¬ 
lege  graduate  -lively  writer.  Box  6J14, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  City. 


JZone. 


.State. 


By. 


EDITOR,  Goo<l  writer;  PR.  house  or¬ 
gan,  newspaper  experience.  Marrietl. 
top  references.  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classification. 
COPY _ 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  write, 
rewrite,  eight  years’  experience,  publi¬ 
cations,  B.A.,  knowledge  languages, 
arts,  versatile.  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity.  Box 
671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEa>  NEWSWOMAN  would 
like  to  relocate  in  a  news  or  desk  job 
with  challenge.  Presently  managing 
editor  small  daily.  Write  Box  667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  WRITER  and  idea 
woman  seeks  job  on  daily  writing  wom¬ 
en’s  features.  Can  also  make  up  pages. 
Learning  to  take  pictures.  Write  Box 
644,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  —  seven  years’ 
experience  trade  magazines.  Writing, 
photography,  layout,  art  work,  e»lito- 
rials,  PR  duties.  Houng,  family  man. 
Can  relocate  immediately.  Box  654. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  44,  of  40,000 
daiiy,  Los  Angeles.  Integrity — imagina¬ 
tion — initiative — energy.  LilUd  by  asso¬ 
ciates.  Cut  costs,  bettered  paper. 
Twenty-five  years’  news  experience. 
A.B.  degree.  New  owner,  he  disagree. 
Seeks  solid  job,  preferably  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


m  To  Run: . Times 


Till  Forbidden 


I  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avanu*  •  Naw  York  22,  N.Y. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroMTi 

Most  Expensive  Stories 


For  sev'eral  weeks,  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  editor  of  United  Press 
International,  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  interesting  discussion 
in  his  weekly  newsletter  to  tele¬ 
graph  editors  on  the  subject  of 
the  most  expensive  new's  copy. 
Noel  Busch’s  book  on  the 
Japanese  earthquake  of  1923 
described  a  dispatch  by  Moto 
Takata  to  UP  as  “the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  single  message  that  the 
agency  had  ever  received.” 

Earl  Johnson  took  it  from 
there,  with  the  following  recol¬ 
lections  and  comments: 

Takata  w'as  a  former  New’ 
York  correspondent  of  the 
Osaka  Mainichi,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  his  home  office.  His 
story  contained  eyew’itness  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  devastation  by 
staff  men  of  Mainichi’s  sister 
paper  in  Tokyo,  w'ho  were 
brought  out  of  the  crippled  capi¬ 
tal  on  airplanes.  Takata  filed 
at  the  urgent  rate — 1000  w’ords 
at  $3.60  per  word;  so  UP’s 
toll  bill  that  day  from  Osaka 
W’as  $3,600. 

The  previous  high  for  tolls  on 
a  single  dispatch  had  been  set 
by  Ed  L.  Keen  in  1899,  again 
a  notable  beat,  again  w’orth 
the  money.  Keen  w’as  in  Manila 
for  the  Scripps-McRae  Press 
Association.  He  managed  to  be 
first  to  learn  of  Gen.  Emilio 
Aguinaldo’s  insurrection  against 
United  States  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  and  he  filed  600 
words  to  New’  York  at  the 
urgent  rate  of  $5.40  per  w’ord; 
so  the  toll  bill  from  Manila  that 
day  W’as  $3,240. 

Thanks  to  Keen’s  decision  to 
splurge  on  tolls,  his  dispatch 
reached  the  U.S.A.  even  before 
official  advices  had  arrived  at 
the  War  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Old-timers  remember  the 
text  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
after  World  War  I  as  a  budget 
buster;  also  texts  of  Papal  en¬ 
cyclicals.  Some  of  these  may 
have  been  more  expensive  than 
the  Keen  and  Takata  dispatches. 
How’ever,  the  biggest  single  tolls 
entry  in  our  files  is  $10,000  for 
cabling  from  Europe  and  trans¬ 
mitting  to  La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
Aires  the  full  text  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  (for  German  reparations) 
in  1924. 

*  «  « 

William  H.  Ewing,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Stor- 
BuUetin,  contributed  this  infor¬ 
mation  : 


“On  March  31,  1931,  I  w’as 
in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  report¬ 
ing  on  an  earthquake  for  the 
AP.  C^harles  J.  V.  Murphy  w’as 
there  to  do  a  piece  on  Sandino 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Crede  Calhoun  had  come  up 
from  Panama  ...  to  cover  for 
the  New  York  Times.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  no¬ 
body  on  the  scene  and  radioed' 
Murphy  asking  him  for  cov’er- 
age. 

“Murphy  w’as  not  then  and  is 
not  now’  exactly  a  spare  man 
w’ith  w’ords  and  w’hen  he  started 
out  to  cover  a  story  he  covered 
it.  He  came  to  the  Tropical 
Radio  shack  that  night  to  file  his 
first  dispatch  and  found  Cal¬ 
houn  and  myself  there  ahead  of 
him.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned 
that  if  he  marked  all  his  stuff 
urgent  it  w’ould  take  precedence 
over  that  scheduled  to  go  at 
ordinary  press  rate.  This  he 
did  and  simply  shrugged  off 
Calhoim’s  exclamation  that  it 
would  cost  the  Herald  Tribune 
a  fortune.  I  don’t  know’  how 
big  the  bill  ran  but  the  rate  was 
several  dollars  a  w’ord  and 
Charley’s  dispatch  was  a  lot 
longer  than  1,000  w’ords.” 

*  *  » 

Prof.  John  Hohenberg  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  added: 

“The  New  York  Herald  in 
1866  spent  $7,000  gold  for  the 
full  text  of  the  Prussian  em¬ 
peror’s  victory  speech,  cabled 
to  New  York  exclusively  after 
the  Battle  of  Sadowa.  Can  any 
of  your  contributors  top  that?” 
• 

Marquette  Honors 
Journalism  Dean 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alumni  and  faculty  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  (College  of 
Journalism  paid  tribute  Oct.  13 
to  J.  L.  (Jerry)  O’Sullivan, 
retiring  after  34  years  as  dean 
of  the  college. 

Mai-quette’s  president,  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Keller,  S.  J., 
spoke  of  O’Sullivan’s  “long, 
generous,  and  liberal  sei’vice”  to 
journalism  students. 

Dean  O’Sullivan,  who  had 
been  with  United  Press  before 
joining  Marquette,  received  a 
check  for  $6,000  contributed  by 
former  students,  a  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Marquette  Alumni 
Association,  and  a  citation  from 
United  Press  International. 


EDITOR'S  WEAPON — Loyal  Phillips,  at  left,  presents  a  shotgun  to 
Tom  C.  Harris,  general  manager  of  the  St,  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent.  Mr.  Phillips  found  the  weapon  among  the  relies  of 
frontier  Florida  journalism  (1906-07)  in  the  Independent's  storage.  The 
gun  used  to  hang  back  of  the  desk  of  the  Independent's  first  editor, 
Willis  B.  Powell,  who  was  noted  for  his  fiery  editorials. 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE 

A  newspaper’s  more  than  mere  paper  and  ink; 

It’s  a  force  and  a  textbook,  a  bond  and  a  link. 

It’s  a  history  that’s  written  as  history  is  made. 

It  preserves  the  great  moments  that  memory  might  fade. 
It’s  a  builder  of  laughter;  a  catcher  of  tears. 

It  can  cause  great  excitement  or  quiet  our  fears. 

It  takes  us  along  into  far  outer  space 

(And  tells  us  which  horse  came  in  first  in  each  race.) 

It  relays  the  thoughts  of  the  world’s  greatest  leaders 
(Has  room  for  Dear  Abbey  to  counsel  her  readers.) 

It  keeps  us  informed  aI)out  Jackie  and  Jack; 

Tells  the  plans  and  the  needs  of  our  own  Cub  Scout  pack. 
It  helps  to  prevent  and  erase  crime  and  vice 
(And  tells  us  just  how  to  prepare  Spanish  rice.) 

It  keeps  us  advised  on  the  cases  in  court. 

Each  day  it  supplies  a  new  market  report. 

It  highlights  what’s  doing  in  town — where  to  go. 

By  reading  the  ads.  we  can  save  lots  of  dough. 

It  spells  out  the  truth,  for  our  press  wears  no  muzzle 
(Some  readers  turn  first  to  the  day’s  crossword  puzzle.) 
Yes,  our  newspaper  plays  a  great  many  parts: 

It  opens  our  minds,  holds  a  place  in  our  hearts. 

Like  a  letter  from  home,  a  familiar  song, 

Each  edition  is  welcomed  as  it  comes  along. 

Be  it  humble  or  great,  with  its  pages  unfurled. 

A  paper’s  a  bargain — the  best  in  the  world. 


(Mr,  Houghton,  who  lives  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  is  assistant  \ 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information  at  the  American  ^ 
Meat  Institute,  He  wrote  this  poem  and  read  it  when  he  presented  a 
a  Vesta  Award  to  Janet  E,  McCue  of  the  Tarentum  Valley'  (Pa.)  | 
Daily  News  during  the  Rotary  Club’s  observance  clf  Newspaper  | 
Week.)  I 
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FLEXIBLE 


AUTOSETTER 


When  a  25-line 


■AutoSetter 


One  of  the  AutoSetter’s  many  features  is  convenience  and 
speed  of  control.  AutoSetter’s  control  center  is  a  small  push¬ 
button  box,  located  at  the  right  of  the  keyboard.  The 
machine  monitor  uses  these  push-buttons  to  control  the 
tape  and  related  machine  functions. 

For  instance,  the  tape  and  matrix  assembly  can  be 
stopped  instantly  by  depressing  one  of  the  buttons.  An¬ 
other  allows  a  line  to  completely  assemble  and  then  stop, 
for  reading  or  insertion  of  a  pi  character. 

The  other  three  buttons  control  the  rise  of  the  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  and  the  use  of  the  upper  and  lower  assembler 
rail.  These  are  of  primary  use  to  the  manual  operator,  to 
speed  setting  of  corrections  or  other  non-tape  composition. 

Also,  at  the  fingertips  of  the  monitor  is  a  speed-control 
knob  on  the  code  reader.  This  enables  him  to  reduce 
AutoSetter  speed  to  check  matrix  response  and  immedi¬ 
ately  return  to  full  production  speed. 

Because  control  of  the  AutoSetter  is  fast  and  flexible, 
the  Star  AutoSetter  will  increase  production  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room.  Write  for  new,  descriptive  folder. 


AutoSetter’s 
Control  Center 
Increases  Production 
Automatically 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Voice  of  the  Paper 


George  Bidinger  of 

The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 


downtown,  now  on  the  brink  of  action;  and  for  more  school 
buildings  and  greater  school  bus  safety. 

He  has  beaten  back  political  attacks  on  Cincinnati’s  city 
manager-small  council  government,  and,  above  all,  George 
never  stops  needling  laggard  officials  and  encouraging 
bolder  civic  leadership. 

The  editorial  page  of  The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  Queen  City’s  reputation 
for  good  government.  George  Bidinger’s  contribution  has 
been  sizable. 


Three  things  characterize  George  Bidinger: 

—His  ability  to  turn  out  sound  editorials, 

—The  cigar  clamped  between  his  teeth, 

— An  ever-present  visor. 

George  has  been  at  The  Post  &  Times-Star  37  years,  the 
last  25  on  the  editorial  page. 

His  is  an  overriding  interest  in  civic  affairs;  he’s  an 
authority  on  them.  Over  the  years  he’s  helped  to  “pass  the 
ammunition’’  for  Cincinnati’s  attack  on  major  slum  areas, 
now  being  rebuilt;  for  revitalization  of  the  heart  of  the 
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CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
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